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Professor of Neurosurgery and Oncology at Hopkins Hospital, Dr. “Q” talks surgeries, a cure for brain cancer and remembering where you came from. 


Dr. Quinones holds fundraiser at Homewood 


By MARTIN KANG 
Staff Writer 


“Don’t travel the way 
where there is path. Travel 
instead where there is no 
path, and leave a trail for 
the others,” Alfredo Qui- 
nones said at a fundrais- 
ing event held on Monday. 

Quinones, also known 
as “Dr. Q”, is a Professor 
of Neurosurgery and On- 
cology and a renowned 
author from the Johns 


Hopkins Hospital. He 
studies the migration of 
brain tumor stem cells, 
and is one of the two neu- 
rosurgeons at Hopkins 
who receive funding from 
the NIH. He is certainly 
an accomplished © sur- 
geon, but his background 
is what makes his story 
even more extraordinary. 

Born in a small vil- 
lage in Mexico, Quinones 
literally jumped the bor- 
der fence into the United 


States at the age of 19. Ar- 
riving in the United States 
with little money and a 
barely working knowl- 
edge of English, Quinones 
created his own path with 
marked determination, 
from the migrant farms of 
California to University 
of California, Berkeley, 
Harvard . Medical School 
and finally to Hopkins 


Hospital where he _be- 
came a _ neurosurgeon. 
As he. dedicated his 


entire career to the ad- 
vancement of medicine, 


following the path of ev- | 


ery accomplished phy- 
sician or surgeon, 
nones was 


mentor and Pro- 

of Neurological 

surgery _at..University..of 

California, San Francisco. 
“You are  academi- 

cally incredibly success- 

ful, and you are seated 
See QUINONES, pace B9 
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JHU team achieves 


By ELLE PFEFFER 
Science & Technology Editor 
Researchers have 
named a now two-and- 
a-half year old child the 
first infant “functionally 
cured” of HIV following 
rapid antiretroviral treat- 
ment after birth. Deborah 
Persaud, lead author of 


| the report and a virologist 


at the Hopkins Children’s 
Center, made the an- 


| nouncement along with 


her two co-investigators 


| in Atlanta on Sunday at 
: | the 20th Conference of 
COURTESY OF CHARLOTTE POMP 


Retroviruses and Oppor- 
tunistic Infections. 
“This is a great case, 


generating many impor- 
| tant questions as well as 


hope for many babies born 
to HIV-infected mothers,” 
Kwang Sik Kim, chief of 


Pediatric Infectious Dis- 


eases at the Hopkins Chil- 
dren’s Center, wrote in a 
statement. 

The “functional cure” 
achievement means that 
without treatment, the 
child has remained in 
long-term.remission with 
no viral replication detect- 


able through typical clini- | 


cal tests. The researchers 
say that a normal lifespan 


| is expected and that the 


AIPAC draws 13,000 for = 12.5k raised for Miracle Network 
policy conlerence, lobby 


By RYAN BENDER 
Staff Writer 


The American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee 
(AIPAC) gathered 13,000 of 
its worldwide members — 
Republicans, Democrats, 
Jews, Christians and Hop- 
kins students alike — in 
Washington, D.C. this past 
weekend for the largest 
pro-Israel lobby conference 
of the year. 

AIPAC, America’s pro- 
Israel lobby group, is a 
bi-partisan organization 
with a mission to’strength- 
en cultural, technological, 
military and government 
relations between the 
United States and Israel. 
This pro-Israel conference 
affords Congress at least 
one venue for reaching 
across the aisle in support 
of a cause that promotes 
American national secu- 
rity and the proliferation 
of stability and democracy 
in the Middle East. 


To conclude the confer- 
ence, thousands of attend- 
ees took to the Capitol on 


Tuesday afternoon. They | 


urged congressmen to 


support tougher sanctions | 
peace | 


on Iran,_ bi-lateral 
negotiations between the 
Israeli and Palestinian gov- 
ernments in the future, 
increased military and hu- 
manitarian aid to Israel for 
projects like the Iron Dome 
missile defense program 
and other objectives aimed 
at securing a stable and 
peaceful Middle East. 

The speakers at the 
policy conference  in- 
cluded Vice President Joe 
Biden, House Majority 
Leader Eric Cantor, Sena- 
tor John McCain, Israeli 


Minister of Defense Ehud | 


Barak and Canadian Min- 

ister of Foreign Affairs 

John Baird, ‘to name a 

few. 2,000 students from 

universities across 

United States took part. 
See AIPAC, pace A6 


the - 


| By LAUREN MARRAZZO 


Staff Writer 


More than 150 students 


| were dancing in the dark 


last Saturday, some with 
glowsticks and clad in neon 
attire at this year’s Dance 
Marathon. 

The 156 participants 
raised $12,562.25 at the 
event. The Dance Marathon 
was brought to Hopkins by 
senior Amanda Leininger 
three years ago. 

The event lasted from 8 
p.m. on Sat., March 3 until 
4 a.m. the following morn- 
ing. Dancers fundraised 


_ prior to the event and were 


encouraged to stay on 
their feet throughout the 
night, stimulated by ac- 
tivities like an Emcee, DJs 
and theme hours. Every 
hour a “morale dance” was 
performed by the execu- 
tive board to keep danc- 
ers going, while the hourly 
“miracle minutes” showed 
videos about why raising 
money for Children’s Mir- 
acle Network is so impor- 
tant. 
The 


money raised 


through Dance Marathon 
goes towards making can- 
cer patients and families 
feel better through supply- 
ing items that insurance 
does not cover, such as spe- 
cialized warming beds for 
neonatal ICU patients and 
parking passes for parents. 


Although the event fell : 


short of its $17,000 goal, it 
exceeded last year’s $10,000 
achievement. Leininger and 
her co-president junior Alex- 
andra Colt were impressed 


COURTESY OF AMANDA LEININGER 
The money raised this year exceeds last year's amount by over $2,000. 


INSIDE 


by the event's yields. 

“This year’s event was 
an absolute success,” Le- 
ininger wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “We 
couldn't ask for anything 
more. We don’t think there 
is a way for DM to ever not 
be successful, even if five 
dancers attend and raise 
$100, it helps kids, and that’s 
what DM is all about.” 

The Dance Marathon 
executive board, which is 

SeE MARATHON, pace A6 


functional HIV cure 


patient is unlikely to be 
able to transmit the virus 
to anyone else. 

The infant, whose iden- 
tity is being protected, 
was treated at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi Medi- 
cal Center by Hannah 
Gay, who acted quickly 
after realizing just how 
high at risk this newborn 
was for HIV infection. 

The child’s mother re- 
ceived her HIV-positive 
diagnosis while in labor. 

Normal medication 

See HIV, pace B7 


Men's LAX 


players lace 
disciplinary 
action 


| By ELIZABETH ARENZ 


Staff Writer 


Though the Hopkins 
Men’s Lacrosse team was 
down an attackman and a 
defenseman, they secured 
victory against Michigan 
17-8 in the game on Feb. 23. 

The two suspended 
players, sophomores Rob- 
ert Enright and Wells Stan- 
wick, were the first two 
players of several that will 


| be benched on a rotating 


basis over the course of 
the season due to an un- 
disclosed violation of the 
team’s rules. 

Head Coach David Pi- 
etramala explained his role 
in the choice to sit team 
members. 

“Tt was my decision to 
sit them in the game and I 
will be choosing when I sit 
them,” he said. “Those who 
did not adhere to our rule 
will be the players sitting.” 

Both Enright and Stan- 
wick were allowed to 
play in Hopkins’s game 
against Princeton last Fri- 
day, while other players 
were benched. The game 
ended with Hopkins’s 
first loss of the season 
so far and a victory for 
Princeton, 11-8. 

Because the violation 
was in discord with the 
team’s rule and not a larger 
organization regulating the 
college sport, the team’s 
coaching staff made its own 
judgments when determin- 
ing how it would proceed. 

Pietramala, a man who 


See LACROSSE, pace A6 
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University considers J Street U examines refugee crisis in Israel 
extended Nov. break 


BY GEORGINA RUPP 
Staff Writer 


Members of the Ad- 
ministration are currently 
discussing the possibility 
of lengthening the Univer- 
sity’s Thanksgiving Break 
in the future. This proposal 
was an agenda item at a re- 
cent Director of Undergrad- 
uate Studies meeting. r 

Joshua McIntosh, Dean 
of Academic Services, com- 
mented on the plans for 
this possible change in the 
academic calendar. 

“We are very much in 
the early stages of explor- 
ing this idea,” McIntosh 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

He explained that no 
plans have been finalized, 
and the idea is under re- 
view as he and members 
of Homewood Student Af- 
fairs and Undergraduate 
Studies consider the effects 
that this decision might 
have on various aspects of 
the University. 

“We are thinking 
through the potential im- 
plications of not having 
Homewood — undergradu- 
ate classes during Thanks- 
giving week,” MclIntosh 
wrote. 

Although possible rami- 
fications are currently be- 
ing evaluated, McIntosh 
expressed the initial rea- 
sons behind the idea of 
extending Thanksgiving 
Break. 

“T can share with you 
that what has motivated 
the discussion has been 


an interest in trying to 
find a way in which to 
offer students more of a 
break before returning to 
campus to finish 
and take exams,” 
tosh wrote. 

Sophomore Ginny Rog- 
ers was in favor of the deci- 
sion but remained skeptical 
that a longer Thanksgiving 
Break would not adversely 
affect other aspects of the 
University calendar. 

“For me finishing  fi- 
nals in a timely fashion is 
more important than hav- 
ing more time off,” Rog- 


papers 


Mcln- 


ers said. “If this decision 
would lead to other sched- 
uling changes and pushing 
exams back, then I would 
not want it.” 

McIntosh 
that the idea is still largely 
under discussion and de- 
liberation. At this time, no 
concrete schedule or time- 
line has been determined 
for the realization of this 
plan. 

“There continue to be 
conversations about this 
matter and I expect these 
discussions to continue 
from now through the 
summer,” McIntosh wrote. 

Sophomore Megan Car- 
ney agreed with Rogers’ 
sentiments and does not 
believe the time off would 
be detrimental to classes. 

“T would love if we had 
the full week off because I 
would get to spend more 
time with my family. We 
wouldn’t miss that much 
work by missing one or 
two more days of school.” 


explained 


BY JESSICA COHEN 
Staff Writer 


The balance between 
resolving the Palestinian 
refugee crisis and _ pre- 
serving Israel as a Jewish 
state served as the theme 
Street L 


event, the third of 


of Tuesday's ] 


its four-part “Is 
Peace Possible?” 
discussion | series. 
Attracting ap- 


proximately 20 
students, the event 
provided a venue 
for open discourse. 

“Our goal 
up 

and | 
think these videos 


was 
to open con- 


versation, 


are a good way to 
talk about difficult 
things and_ bring 
different people 
together. There 
are some things in 
videos that 

everyone 
disagrees with, but 
this is a way to not 
necessarily present 
J Street U’s opinion, 
but to show what 
some experts have 
been discussing,” 
junior Rachel Co- 


these 
almost 


| hen, former presi- 


dent of Hopkins J 
Street U, said. 

The event featured a 
video produced by The 
Atlantic and the S. Dan- 
iel Abraham Center for 
Middle East Peace, which 
examined the controversy 
surrounding the almost 5 
million registered Palestin- 
ian refugees. 

It addressed the dis- 
cord between Israel and 
Palestine surrounding the 


placement of blame for the 
crisis. 

Beyond this, it covered 
previous for 
resolution that have been 
discussed and the compro- 
mises that have been made 
over time 

The 


proposa ls 


video commented 


on main distinctions be- 
tween Israeli and Palestin- 
ian demands for reconcili- 
ation. 

For instance, the Pales- 
tinian government wants 
citizenship for the refu- 
gees, while the Israeli gov- 
ernment wants Palestine to 
recognize Israel as the Jew- 
ish state. 

It concluded with a dis- 


cussion of the Palestinian 
refugees’ main needs: citi- 
zenship, permanent place 
of residence, and compen- 


sation. 

“T was struck in [a] posi- 
tive way. The video makes 
us remember that people 
have been working on this 


COURTESY OF MICHELE BENERICETTI VIA FLICKR 
Many Palestinians, like those in the Aida refugee camp of Bethlehem are currently refugees. 


issue for a long time, and 
how much closer they get 
to agreement every time. 
I think what happens in 
negotiations is different 
than front pages and pub- 
lic statements, so it’s very 
heartening to see that the 
countries have made these 
concessions and agreed to 
aspects of these proposals 
in the past, and will prob- 


ably do so again,” Cohen 
said. 

Student discussion 
groups addressed wheth- 
er the refugee crisis is a 
foundation issue to work 
out first, or if it must come 
about during other nego- 
tiations and whether it is 
Israel's responsibility 
to help with the Pal- 
estinian refugees’ re- 
settlement, residence, 
and rehabilitation. 

They also discussed 
the role that other 
countries play in the 
situation and whether 
there is a viable agree- 
ment to resolve this 
crisis. 

So far, J Street U 
members have found 
these weekly discus- 
sions especially effec- 
tive. 

In terms of educat- 
ing and _ reinforcing 
knowledge, the event 
has been successful in 
the eyes of J Street U's 
leaders. 

“l think the series 
has been successful 
so far: it’s a really 
good place to talk 
about the conflict and 
to get informed. Even 
people who already 
know about the issue 
can learn more from 
the different perspectives 
posed during  discus- 
sions. We have gotten a lot 
of people out here: most of 
our club members attend, 
in addition to many who 
just hear about it and de- 
cide to participate,” fresh- 
man Carly Greenspan, J 
Street U member, said. 

The final segment of the 
series is this Tuesday. 


Openly gay Captain Even-Zohar addresses CHAI 


BY JULES SZANTON 


For The News-Letter 


The Coalition of Hop- 
kins Activists for Israel 
(CHAD hosted Avner Even- 
Zohar, a Captain in the Is- 
rael ‘Defense Forces (IDF) 
who spoke with Hopkins 
students on Friday about 
Israel, the Arab Spring and 
the importance of a foreign 
policy that promotes hu- 
man rights. 

Currently retired from 
the IDF, Even-Zohar teach- 
es Hebrew and Middle 
Eastern Studies at the De- 
fense Language Institute 
in Monterrey, California. 
Even-Zohar is openly gay 
and spent much of his talk 
discussing gay rights in 
Israel, the Arab world and 
the United States. 

Even-Zohar argued that 
while the issue of human 
rights for Palestinians in 
the West Bank receives 
significant _ international 
attention, 
rights issues in the Middle 
East are too often forgot- 
ten. 

“When we think about 
human rights, we have 
to remember that that in- 
cludes the rights of women, 

of queer people, of Mus- 
lims, Jews, and of Chris- 
tians,” Even-Zohar said. 
“There is no country in the 


other human. 


close to Israel in respecting 
these human rights.” 

He acknowledged that 
the role of the United States 
in shaping new social poli- 
cy in the Middle East is 
limited, but certain steps 
can be taken to encourage 
progress. 

“One thing the United 
States can do is lead by ex- 
ample,” Even-Zohar said. 
He noted that there is still 
no federal law in the Unit- 
ed States protecting lesbi- 
an, gay, bisexual and trans- 
gender Americans from 
workplace discrimination. 
Israel has such a law, and 
Even-Zohar believes Isra- 
el’s law should be a model 
for the U.S. 

Even-Zohar also sug- 
gested that the United 
States offers diplomatic at- 
tention and moral support 
to the liberal reformers in 
authoritarian Middle East- 
ern countries. 

The connection between 
human rights and eco- 
nomic success was a mes- 


sage highlighted by Even- 


Zohar: He cited the list 
of technological innova- 


tions and hi-tech startups — 


emerging from Israel, and 
argued that these emerge 
directly from Israel's re- 
spect for political and cul- 
tural diversity. 

“It is not morally ac- 


of democracy and the per- 
secution of minorities, of 
women and of queer peo- 
ple in Saudi Arabia simply 
because Saudi Arabia has 
oil,” Even-Zohar said. 

Rebecca Rubenstein, a 
senior and the Co-Pres- 
ident of CHAI, said that 
Even-Zohar’s message is 
important to understand- 
ing what makes Israel eco- 
nomically and technologi- 
cally successful. 

“Israel’s technological, 
environmental, medical 
and political coritributions 
to the world are only the 
result of Israel's diversity 
and democracy,” Ruben- 
stein said. 

Even-Zohar continued 
to speak about the effects 
that this policy could po- 
tentially have. 

“Authoritarian coun- 
tries in the Middle East 
want to match Israel’s suc- 
cess on a_ technological 
level, but you can’t have 
a political policy which 
encourages people not to 
think for themselves, and 
then expect people to have 
creative ideas in the work- 
place,” Even-Zohar said, 

Another important top- 
ic of discussion was pro- 
Israel advocacy on college 
campuses. 

He argued that pro-Is- 
rael students don’t need to 
be anti-Arab or anti-Pales- 


| 
| 


tinian, because Israel sup- 
ports the creation of a Pal- 
estinian state in the context 
of a peace agreement, and 
wants to live in peace with 
its neighbors. 

This point particularly 
resonated with junior Arie 
Gruenberg, the other Co- 
President of CHAI. 

“Israel groups on cam- 
pus around the world, do 
not go around chanting 
anti-Palestinian or anti- 
Muslim or anti-Christian 
slogans,” Gruenberg said. 
Gruenberg added that un- 
fortunately, on some col- 
lege campuses in North 
America, pro-Palestinian 
student groups “have an 
agenda that is entirely 
composed of hatred and 
anti-Israel rhetoric.” 

Laura Scavo, a fresh- 
man member of the CHAI 
board, said that while she 
appreciated hearing Even- 
Zohar’s views on the Mid- 
dle East, she found his ad- 
vice on pro-Israel advocacy 
to be the most helpful. 

“We ended up spending 
more time discussing how 


cancels 


BY NASH JENKINS 


News & Features Editor 


Anticipating the first 
serious snowfall of the 
winter, the University 
cancelled most operations 
at all campuses in Balti- 
more and D.C. yesterday. 

However, while there 


| was a dusting of snow ear- 
| ly in the morning, it rained 


for most of the day. 
Hopkins’s emergency 
notification system sent an 
email and text message to 
faculty and students yes- 


E | terday morning at around 
COURTESY OF ARIE GRUNBERG | 
Students meet with Captain Avner Even-Zohar, discussing the disparity in the status of human rights amongst Middle Eastern countries. | 


6:30, when meteorologists 
still forecasted anywhere 
from six to ten inches of 
snowfall in the Baltimore 
area. 

“Just before that point, 
the forecast was dire. The 
outcome was obviously 
not dire, but the feeling 
was that asking faculty 
and staff — who have a 
longer way to go than 
students — to come in 
and risk hazardous condi- 
tions going home later in 
the day, that would have 
been too much,” Univer- 
sity spokesman Dennis 
O’Shea said on Wednes- 
day night. 


Fearing snow, JHU 


clas 


In spite of the under- 
whelming weather on 
Wednesday, most students 
seemed to appreciate the 
day off. 

“T think it was a re- 
sponsible move to be pre- 
cautious,” junior Merrill 
Anovick said. “And be- 
sides, students are always 
complaining about the 
quality of life at Hopkins 
and this day off was a nice 
break from the grind.” 

The University can- 
celled all classes at the 
Homewood, Medical, Pea- 
body, and SAIS campuses. 
Clinical practices at Hop- 
kins Hospital carried on as 
usual. 

The student-led staff of 
the Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium had to reschedule 
its Wednesday event fea- 
turing financial journalist 
Andrew Ross Sorkin, au- 
thor of Too Big To Fail. 

“Although it was dis- 
appointing that we had to 
cancel our event because 
of the weather conditions, 
we were able to reschedule 
our event for next Wednes- 
day and look forward to a 
big turnout then,” Execu- 
tive Director junior Natalie 
Boyse said. 


to better advocate for Israel 
on a campus where people 
are relatively inactive in 
political issues and current 
events. The discussion was 
very helpful and we have a 
lot of new ideas for how to 
better engage our peers,” 
Scavo said. 


_ COURTESY OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY VIA FACEBOOK 


As a result of the anticipated snow storm, Hopkins cancelled all classes. 
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Kecord number of Hopkins seniors ra a semester early 


53 students completed their undergraduate work this past December, leaving college bubble for real-world 


By ALEXANDRA 


BALLATO 
Stal? \ ter 
Last December, 153 stu- 


dents graduated from | lop- 


lL Sn = 
INS, a Dt percent increase 


n early graduates 
vear be 


from the 
tore. Defined by the 
registrar as students who 
enrolled as undergradu- 
ates from high school and 


fulfilled t 


in under 


heir requirements 
eight 
early graduates tend to be 


seniors 


semesters, 


dut a single 
has graduated 


end of the 


junior 
early at the 
fall semester in 
each of the past three years. 

“I am so grateful for all 
Hopkins has given me” 


Elizabeth Goodstein, an 
graduate, 
an email to The Nevws-Let- 

“With that said, I feel 
as though it made perfect 
sense to graduate 
Many 


early wrote in 


early 
students are ready 
for the workforce by year 
four, and many of my 
friends and peers speak 
of their senior year being 
incredibly job-oriented, as 
opposed to being truly in- 
tellectually stimulating.” 
“My experience at Hop- 
kins has been terrific. I 
didn’t originally want to 
come here, but thank God 
I did,” Jacob Wildfire, an 
early graduate, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
In December 2010, only 
78 students graduated early. 
2011 saw a slight rise to 100. 
It is commonly believed 
that because of Hopkins’s 
relative lack of core require- 
ments, graduating early is 
just_a matter of fulfilling 
your major requirements. 
“Tt is in no way easy to 
graduate from Hopkins ear- 
ly, it is merely that coming 
in with credits and work- 
ing during the summer of- 


ten leads to garnering more 
credits than one might real- 
ize,” Goodstein wrote. “In 
truth, | 


ated early 


accidentally gradu- 
Upon filling out 
my “check-list,” | 


that | would have 


realized 
enough 
Fall 


This was in no way 


credits to graduate in 
2012 
intentional 
Much of these 
extra credits 
had little to 
do with ma- 
jor flexibility. 
Rather, 
worked 


summer (tor 


having 
every 


and 
come to Hop- 


credit) 


kins with col- 
lege credit, the 
numbers 
ply added up.” 

W hi le 
Goodstein 
states that her 


sim- 


choice to grav- 
itate 
early 
tion 


towards 
gradua- 
was sim- 
ply a matter of 
fulfilling © her 
requirements, 
she also cites a 
few other fac- 
tors that motivated her to ul- 
timately go through with it. 
“It is also extremely dif- 
ficult to get jobs in film (or 
the greater entertainment 
industry) in May, when 
‘everyone’ graduates. I 
thus decided that this few- 
month ‘leg-up’ could poten- 
tially aid me professionally 
in attaining a job earlier, be- 
fore everyone else my age 
graduated simultaneously 
.. The idea that I would be 
applying to jobs at relatively 
small entertainment firms 
before May was something 
I didn’t think I could pass 
up,” Goodstein wrote. 
Wildfire, having arrived 


at Hopkins with eight cred- 
its from AP Chemistry, at- 
tests to satisfying his re- 
quirements in a similar, yet 
more deliberate fashion 

“| decided to gradu 
on finan- 
Wildfire 


“Hopkins took away all 


ate early purely 


cial reasons,” 


ae, 
tutssy 


of my financial aid after 
sophomore year, so | really 
couldn’t afford to stay here. 
I briefly considered trans- 
ferring, but at that point, 
I had invested too much 
into Hopkins. My parents 
told me they’d help me 
get through graduation, 
but I felt that hitting them 
with this unforeseen cost 
was unfair of me. For that 
reason, I looked up all my 
graduation requirements 
and realized I could still 
finish both my majors in 7 
semesters. I had to take a 
few classes over Interses- 
sion and overload a little, 
but both of those things 


credits in 
6 weeks? 
Really. 


Attend 
classes in 
New York City, 
Westchester, 
and online. 


Choose from more than 600 courses, including: 


Biology 
Business 
Chemistry 


Communications 


Criminal Justice 


Math 


Political Science 
Psychology, and more! 


Computer Science 


UNIVERSITY 


Work toward greatness. 


better than 


for another full semes 


were paying 
ter of 
tuition,’ 


Wildfire 


to his enrollment 


faced few hur 
dles due 
in many of his required 
classes during his fresh- 
man and sophomore years 


due to his confidence in his 


COURTESY OF WEBJHU.EDU/COMMENCEMENT 
Most students who graduated early will walk in the official Commencement ceremony in May. 


major. 

“1 think it would be easy 
for most people to graduate 
early if they knew exactly 
what they wanted to study 
coming in freshman year,” 
Wildfire wrote. “For me, 
International Studies was 
always my thing. Perhaps a 
core system might make it a 
bit more difficult, but even 
so, I had finished all my 
major requirements prob- 
ably by Junior year.” 

According to Good- 
stein, Hopkins helped to 
plan and facilitate her early 
graduation with few obsta- 
cles as well. 


“The administration 


‘ 


HAE IE TY 


ACA CLARE CHAI 


THE BALTIMORE 


SUN 


MEDIA GROUP 


was terrific and incredibly 
helpful in the process. Iam 
forever grateful to them for 
their patience and endur- 
ing understanding,” Good- 
stein wrote 

Both Wildfire and Good- 
while enormously 
number of 


extracurricu- 


stein, 


involved in a 


lar activities 
between them, 
found that their 
extracurricular 
activities had 
little, if any, ef- 
fect on their 
desire and abil- 
ity to graduate 
early. Still, they 
both make it 
clear that such 
involvement is 
important. 
“There is 
great value in 
a reciprocal re- 
lationship _ be- 
tween a student 
and the institu- 
tion they attend 


(and thus call 
home),” Good- 
stein wrote. “I 


have always felt 
that investing 
back in the university and/ 
or school one attends is thus 
vital.” 

While both Goodstein 
and Wildfire claim to be 
personally happy with their 
decision, they left friends 
behind at Homewood who 
varied in their opinions. 

“Most of my friends 
seem very happy for me,” 
Wildfire wrote. “I was able 
to get a double major from 
Hopkins in seven semesters 
and not pay for that final se- 
mester. Moreover, because 
I’m staying around now, I’m 
able to still participate in 
all of the Senior events and 
extracurriculars that are so 
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important to me.” 

“Can't say they were 
thrilled,” Goodstein wrote 
“I miss them a great deal 
and can’t wait for most (or 
all) of them to be in the 
same city as I am. I am 
trying to visit as much as 
I can and will undoubt- 
edly walk with my class in 
May.” 

Goodstein and Wildfire 
both acknowledged their 
belief that graduating ear- 
ly provided them with an 
advantage not available to 
May graduates. 

“I was offered a full- 
time position by my cur- 
rent employer (where 
1 had interned for two 
summers) five days after 
graduating,” Goodstein 
wrote. “This would most 
likely not have happened 
in May, considering my 
‘intern class’ would have 
been applying simultane- 
ously at that point. Thus 
there might not have been 
a place for me.” 

Wildfire will begin his 
work with Teach for Amer- 
ica this summer, but plans 
to remain in Baltimore until 
then. 

“It is a bit odd to me 
that Hopkins has little to 
no recognition for seniors 
who graduate early,” 
Wildfire wrote. “There 
were so many of us this 
year, but for the longest 
time, we didn’t even get 
final confirmation that we 
were in fact graduating. 
Then, there is no January 
ceremony, which I under- 
stand, but a simple din- 
ner or party or something 
would have been nice. I 
felt as if I had committed 
so much to this school, 
and yet, the school didn’t 
recognize me _ leaving 
whatsoever.” 
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Ever wonder why your 
friends all call you Mandy? 


Wonder No More 


MANILOW 


Saturday, April 20 
ist Mariner Arena 


Tickets start at 20 bucks and are available at 
800-745-3000 or ticketmaster.com 


Wells Stanwick, one of two players benched in the Michigan game, saw playing time against Mt. St. Mary's. | 
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| Pro-Israel lobby convenes in D.C. 


Hopkins students join lawmakers for weekend session 


AIPAC, rrom Al 

Bi-partisan congres- 
| sional and_ international 
attendance at the AIPAC 
conference was significant, 
| including 65 Senators, 274 
| House representatives, 33 
| White House representa- 
tives, 77 Israeli government 


officials and ambassadors 


and representatives from 
more than 65 countries. 
Major speakers _fo- 
cused on two chief topics 
throughout the weekend, 


| the Iranian nuclear threat to 


| Israel and the United States 


COURTESY OF JHU ATHLETICS | 


Lax sees wins in spite of benchings 


LACROSSE, From Al 

has received recognition 
for his skills as a player 
and success as a coach, 
graduated from Johns 
Hopkins in 1990 after 
serving the team as one of 
its most valuable defense- 
men. 

“We don’t belong to 
a conference and we’ve 
been independent for 
many, many years,” he 
said. “We were indepen- 
dent when I played for 
Hopkins.” 

Since the team is able to 
govern itself internally, the 
team can sit a 
few players 
for each game 
throughout 
the remain- 
der of the sea- 
son instead of 
sitting every 
member of 
the team who 
violated its 
rules at once. 

“Not re 
whole team 
was part of 
the viola- 
tion,” Pietra- 
mala said. 

Still, the 
large number 
of members 
that would sit 
if all guilty 
players sat at 
once would 
mean a like- 
ly loss for 
Hopkins and 
therefore, a 
tainted sea- 
son. 

Though the media is 
notified which members 
of the team are restricted 
from playing before each 
game, the team has kept 
the issue of violation 
within itself and is dis- 
closing minimal informa- 
tion. 

“It was a violation of 
‘our team policy, which 
is between our team and. 
that’s it,” Pietramala said. 

Ernie Larossa, Associ- 
ate Director of Athletics 


and Director of Athletic 
Communications for Hop- 
kins, described his role in 
dealing with the issue asa 
liaison between the team 
and the media. 

“(Pietramala] and our 
director of athletics made 
me aware since I’m the 
one relaying informa- 
tion,” Larossa said. “He 
gives me the names of 
the kids that wouldn’t be 
playing and tells me a day 
or two in advance, but I’m 
only told based on when 
I need to provide to the 
media.” 


COURTESY OF WWW. SPOKEO.COM 
Coach David Pietramala is responsible for enforcing team rules. 


Larossa expanded on 
his limited involvement, 
clarifying that Pietrama- 
la truly has the ultimate 
power in making these 
very visible decisions. 

“I don’t know when 
or how he decides which 
kids to sit and I’m not re- 
ally part of that process,” 
Larossa said. “[Pietramala] 
doesn’t report to me.” 

Still, Larossa’s crucial 
role in dealing with the 
press necessitates a cer- 
tain amount of knowl- 


edge regarding the recent | 


proceedings. 

“Because its very pub- 
lic and we play all our 
games on T.V., | was aware 
of the decision that [Pi- 


etramala] made and he | 


consulted with our direc- 


tor of athletics,” he said. | 


“The team policies are 
what they are and those 
guys had set them.” 

The undisclosed viola- 
tion has been diligently 
contained within the Uni- 
versity’s Athletic Center 
and not even fellow stu- 
dents are aware of what 
provoked the 
ensuing 
pensions. 


Despite the 


of team rules, 
Pietramala be- 
lieves his play- 
ers will learn 
from the expe- 
rience and feels 
an obligation to 
help them grow 
from it. 

“T don’t look 
at it as a set- 
back,” he said. 


“Every team 
has their is- 
sues and our 


job as coaches 
is to help these 
young men 
grow, more than 
just as students 
or as players.” 
He also noted 
that his inter- 
ests lie directly 
in line with those of the 
members of his team. 
“Our decisions are di- 
rectly tied to [helping the 


players grow],” he said.. 


“We've made a decision 
and we deal with it and 
now we move on and 
move forward.” 

The coach in his thir- 
teenth season is already 
looking toward the future 
with the men’s lacrosse 
team win this past Tues- 
day evening over Mount 
St. Mary’s, 19-9. 


the D-Day invasion. 


The Fellowship is given through the Writing Seminars Department and will 


THE LOUIS AZRAEL FELLOWSHIP 
THREE $5000 SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are currently being taken for the Louis Azrael Fellowship in 
Communications, three one-year $5000 scholarships for students interested 
in pursuing careers in news-related media (print or internet journalism, 
radio, television, or other kinds of news communication). 


The Fellowship honors the memory of Louis Azrael (1904-1981), a 
nationally known columnist for the former Baltimore News American 
newspaper. Azrael was a Baltimore newsman for nearly sixty years and was 
distinguished for his work during World War II, especially for his account of 


be judged by Professor Wayne Biddle. 


Applicants must be Johns Hopkins sophomores or juniors. They should 

submit a representative collection of relevant work, preferably material that 

has been published or broadcasted, along with a brief biography and 

ture interests in news media, Applications 

are due by 3PM on Thursday, March 28, 2013, at the Writing Seminars 
office in Gilman 081. For more information, please contact Professor 


Biddle at whiddle@jhu.edu. 


_ statement about current and fu 


consequences | 
of this snubbing | 
| helped by the Children’s 


sus- | 


and the ongoing political 
turmoil in the Middle East 
caused by the revolutions 
of the Arab Spring and the 
civil war in Syria. 

Biden underscored that 
preventing a nuclear Iran 
was not just important to 
Israeli security, but also to 
United States and global se- 
curity. 

“(It would] trigger a nu- 
clear arms race in the region 
and make the world a whole 
lot less stable,” Biden said. 

After doubts over Presi- 
dent Obama's willingness 
to prevent a nuclear Iran, 
Biden reaffirmed Obama’s 
commitment to Israel and 
his mission to avoid that 
possibility.  Biden’s com- 


| ments came as a much need- 


ed reassurance after weeks 
of questions over Obama’s 
controversial | nomination 
of Chuck Hagel to defense 
secretary. 

The nomination of Ha- 
gel, who has pushed for 
direct negotiations with 
Iran and Hamas, criti- 
cized AIPAC’s influence in 
Washington, and opposed 
Iran sanctions in the past, 
led Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike to publicly 
criticize the nomination. 
Politicians and think tank 
analysts in. Washington 
said that the Hagel nomi- 
nation slashes any credible 
US threat to Iran and makes 
the Obama administration 
appear weak on the global 
stage. 

Senate Republican Whip 
John Cornyn also gravely 
remarked on the danger of 
a nuclear Iran. 

“I find it deeply disturb- 
ing that the world’s number 
one state sponsor of terror- 
ism is so close to acquiring 
a nuclear weapon,” he said. 

The results of the Arab 
Spring and the civil war in 
Syria were also cited as rea- 
sons to maintain a strong 
relationship between the 
United States and Israel. 

“The Middle East is a 
gestalt, everything de- 


pends on everything else,” 
Barak said. 

He also emphasized 
that the global community 
needs to focus on rebuild- 
ing regional security fol- 
lowing the many regional 
revolutions. He asserted 
radical Islamist terror, bor- 
der security, missile defense 
and Iran as the critical mo- 
tivations for regional peace. 

Other speakers noted 
that an unstable Syria has 
lead to humanitarian disas- 
ter, with over 70,000 Syrians 
killed so far. 

Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Benjamin Netanyahu 
spoke live via satellite, and 
illustrated how the Syrian 
unrest could lead to the pro- 
liferation of chemical weap- 
ons, antiaircraft weapons 
and other deadly and so- 
phisticated arms to terror- 
ist groups which threaten 
the United States, Israel and 
Europe. 

In addition to these po- 
litical attendees, talents such 
as singer Hagit Yaso, winner 
of Israel’s Kokhav Nolad, 
akin to American Idol, and 
Richard Kind, Hollywood 
television and movie ac- 
tor, entertained the massive 
audience and showed their 
support for the American- 
Israel relationship. 


DM raises money for Hop children’s center 


MARATHON, From Al 
composed of 17 members, 
also invited two families 


Center and child ambas- 
sador Julie Gr- 
umbine to at- 
tend the event. 
“Our main 
goal for DM 
this year was to 
increase our re- 
lationship with 
the Johns Hop- 
kins Children’s 
Center, and as 
we are fund- 


and families gives me the 
motivation to work hard 
to make DM a success for 
the kids,” Colt wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 


me for the first few years of 
my life. I don’t remember 
much of it and I ended up 
eventually being fine but 
I know it was incredibly 
rough on my 
parents. The 
money we raise 


tal my brother 
or I received 
treatment/care 
at but the con- 
nection still ex- 
ists for me,” she 
said. 


raising for the The _ initial 
kids and fami- funding for 
lies | Hopkins the event came 
helps, it was re- eee eee from the Stu- 
ally important gprs f Johns Hopkins Medical Campus Z dent Activi- 
to us to have a f ties Commis- 


family at our 


sion. Freshman 


event,” _—_ Leini- Suzy Futerman, 
nger said. Dance Mara- 

Both Leini- thon’s fundrais- 
nger and Colt ing director, 
expressed a applied for nu- 
personal con- COURTESY OF WWWHEARTWAVEORG merous grants, 
nection — with Proceeds from the marathon go to the Hopkins's Childrens Center. receiving — do- 
both Dance nations from 


Marathon and the institu- 
tions it services; Leininger 
volunteers in the pediatric 
unit of the Hopkins Chil- 
dren’s Center. 

“Tt can be a scary place 
for patients and families, 
and anything we can do 
to make the hospital ex- 
perience a little easier for 
them. Seeing those kids 


When discussing her 
personal attachment to 
the program, Leininger 
spoke of the importance 
of a child’s parents in the 


.recovery process. 


“I was born with im- 
properly formed sinuses 
and, as a result, my parents 
spent a lot of time at the lo- 
cal children’s Hospital with 


University Alumni Asso- 
ciation, the Office of the 
Dean of Student Life and 
the Johns Hopkins Federal 
Credit Union. 

Liz Jedrlinic raised the 
most money for a non- 
executive board member, 
while the JHU Kappa Kap- 
pa Gamma Sorority raised 
the most for a team. 
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LUNCH SPECIAL 


1 Medium 
1-Topping Pizza 
& 2 Cans of Soda 


1 Large 
1-Topping Pizza 
& 2 Cans of Soda 


410-235- Nee 


Valid of participating 
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— PIZZA SPECIAL 


j 2Medium 
1-Topping Pizzas 


a, 
2 Large 


1-Topping Pizzas 


| 2 X-Large 
| 1-Topping Pizzas 


| 410-236-1000 
Valid of 9: j. Not vali th any 


PIZZABOLIS. COM 


LEO DELIBES 4) The stranger looks at her, 
and remains = 


LIBRETTO” 
BY EDMOND GONDINET 
AND PHILIPPE GILLE 


WEDNESDAY—SATURDAY 
MARCH 13-16, 2013 
7:30 PM 


MIRIAM A. FRIEDBERG 


P eabody Opera CONCERT HALL 


su BALTIMORE / fe: 
eatre TICKETS $25 ADULTS, © 0” 
ANDREW CHOWN STAGE DIRECTOR $15 SENIORS, $10 STUDENTS 


DIRK DUROSETTE SET DESIGNER 410-234-4800 
DOUGLAS NELSON LIGHTING DESIGNER WWW.PEABODY.JHU. EDU/EVENTS. 


Peabody Concert Orchestra @ 


HAJIME TER! MURAI 


RUTH BLAUSTEIN ROSENBERG DIRECTOR aut PEABODY INSTITUTE 
OF ORCHESTRAL ACTIVITIES | OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, lifestyle and trends 


Macklemore, Mickey ) Shamrock Shakes, Secret Week and WaWa 


Common White Girl @CommonWhiteGri 
“omfg i love rap music" pic.twitter.com/u8GVVX7VMz 


More 
viO 


Feb 27 | 
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‘Thrift S 


Ryan Wanz) 


Thrift Shop (feat. Wanz) 
3:55 
ig el 


Sometimes I make rap videos for class, does that mean I’m a common white girl? Yes. Sometimes I wear three fur 
vests at the same time and pretend I’m Macklemore, does that mean I’m a common white girl? Yes, are you kidding 
me, Hannah? Sometimes I talk to myself in the third person, does that mean I’m a common white girl? No, Hannah, 
all rappers refer to themselves in their songs. Drake is Drizzy and I am Hanny D. Muffin aka Sling Diamond, so say 
my name, say my name, say my name. 


Len 


McDonald's © \VicDonalds ; 

March is officially among us. Have you had your first 
ShamrockShake of the season yet? | 

Expand # Reply t2 Retweet % Favorite °** More 


Mar 1 


(Y\ 


For those of you who don’t know what a Shamrock Shake is (because apparently none of my friends do), it is a milk- 
shake with green food dye that tastes like a cross between birthday cake, spearmint gum and liquid Shrek the Ogre. 


Total Sorority Move totalsratmove Mar 1 
"A little bit of devil in her angel eyes, she’s a little bit of heaven with a | 
wild side.” #TSM | 


Expand 
Z | 


RCA I 


What time is it? Secret Week time! A.K.A. the time when every sorority girl will try to tell you that Love and Theft 
wrote “Angel Eyes” about her new little. This song, like, totally, like, describes my little, she’s just the bestest and I 
love her, like, so much. But even if you're not in a sorority, the shenanigans that ensue can be quite entertaining. Eat- 
ing your meal in the FFC? BAM! SHIRTLESS MEN! Writing your English paper in Brody? BAM! SHIRTLESS MEN! 
Sipping on a Dirty Chai in Starbucks? BAM! SHIRTLESS MEN! And if you're a boy, well, you can just sit back and cry 
with your shirt on, because if you're not shirtless right now, every sorority girl thinks you should keep your shirt on. 


: 


JWALTER @Shushlord =~ 99 
Wawa is shut down for the night. 
Expand «Reply ti Retweet ® Favorite *** More 


hrs | 
| 


’ 


Thanks, Shush Lord! I always check my Twitter before heading out, and I’m so glad I do because | almost just 
wasted two minutes of my life walking the half a block to WaWa. Now I can save some beer calories and go 


straight to Uni Mini. 


Unknown Mortal Orchestra brings back 60s 


he genesis of 
the lo-fi psyche- 
delic rock group 
Unknown Mor- 
tal | Orchestra 
stemmed from _ organic 
interest. Ruban Nielson, 
the main songwriter of the 
band, was originally in the 
New Zealand power pop 
group The Mint Chicks. 
They were active from 
2001 to 2010, and after the 
break-up, Nielson decid- 
ed to move his family to 
America and not do music 
anymore. However, in the 
spring of 2010, he released 
a track titled “Ffunny 
Ffrends” on his bandcamp 
profile, with no informa- 
tion on who created it. It 
became incredibly popular 
over the music blogosphere 
and was reblogged inces- 
santly, in attempts to find 
who created it. Due to the 
amount of interest, Nielson 
finally claimed the track to 
as by his new project, Un- 
known Mortal Orchestra. 
The band’s self-titled 
debut was released in 2011 
and quickly received criti- 
cal acclaim. While nostal- 
gic in nature due to its 
obvious 1960-70s music 
influence (Pink Floyd, The 
Beatles, Led Zeppelin, etc.), 
it featured an experimental 
use of the lo-fi production, 
the noise generated from 
the guitar, and space be- 
tween notes to create anew 
take on the genre. Nielson’s 
guitar technique is proba- 
bly one of the most unique 
right now. Finger-picking 
everything, Nielson cre- 
ates vibrant harmonies 
with each individual me 
layed by creating a dis- 
tinct dynamic between the 


bass and the treble sounds 


of the guitar. This can be 
heard in tracks like “Ffun- 
ny Ffrends,” “Jello and Jug- 
gernauts” and “Little Blu 
House.” When he strums, 
Nielson uses the root note 
of the chord as the bass to 


it features the same musical 
influences, which are prob- 
ably even more apparent 
with this album, and guitar 
technique, the use of lo-fi 
production was lessened, 
which gives this album a 


maintain the more un- 
rhythm and compressed 
the rest of sound com- 
the chord for pared to the 
the melody, debut. In ad- 
which give his dition, there 
songs a driven is more of 
break-beat an R&B and 
feel. | Tracks funk  ele- 
like “How Can ment pres- 
U Luv Me” ent, which 
“Biocycle” ° Call espes 
and “Strangers Alex Hurowitz one in 
are Strange” : eard in the 
definit ol y Music Rx tracks “One 
highlight that An analysis of the At A Time,” 
strumming misleading nature of “So Good 
pattern. Electronic Dance Music at Being in 

After exten- Trouble” 
sive touring, and “Mon- 
Unknown Mortal Orchestra ki.” The track “So Good at 


released their sophomore 
effort just a little over a 
month ago, titled I. While 


Ruben Nielson, lead singer of Unknown Mortal Orchestra, 


Being in Trouble,” in partic- 
ular, is very reminiscent of 
Motown era material, espe- 


cially with the riff Nielson 
plays for every transition of 
the song. 

Unknown Mortal Or- 
chestra’s live performances 
are not only as accurate as 
their performances from 


inside the studio, but they’ 


highlight Nielson’s guitar 
playing even more. The so- 
los and fills he played in the 
studio, which at times were 
made low in the mix, are 
brought to the forefront and, 
at times, become prolonged 
jams with note phrasings 
that always fit the song so 
well. Whether it’s a fast flur- 
ry or a theme or progression 
of notes, Nielson demon- 
strates his talent for not only 
being a skilled songwriter, 
but a gifted improvisation- 
alist as well. 

Unknown Mortal Or- 
chestra is a band right now 
that features another inter- 
esting, but special take on 
the music of the 60s and 70s 
and showcases some awe- 
some guitar work. 


COURTESY OF JASON PERSSE VIA FLICKR | 
shows off his pipes for a receptive crowd. 


Twitter Is over capacity. 


Hannah Decatur 
Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 
some of the top posts around 
the Twitter realm that deal 
with the week’s top stories in 


sports, politics, 


pop culture 


and all things news. 


to die (or 


kay, so for 
all of you 
greasy fries- 
lovers __all 
out there... 
this is not that — it’s bet- 
ter. Ladies and gentle- 
men, get ready for a fries 
overhaul. Your fries are 
| about to get crunchier on 
the outside, and softer 
on the inside, sweeter all 
around and to topitall off, 
healthier. These fries are 
the most tantalizing cul- 
mination of spicy, sweet, 
crispy, warm goodness. 
They are chock full of be- 
ta-carotene, the precur- 
sor to vitamin A, which 
is necessary for healthy 
skin, mucus membranes, 
and eyesight. 

1. Preheat the oven to 
450 degrees Fahrenheit. 

2. Peel the potatoes and 
slice off the tops and bot- 
toms. Cut the potatoes 
in half horizontally and 
vertically. Then cut each 
quarter into wedges of 
equal sizes. It is impor- 
tant that you try to cut the 


- 1/4 cup olive oil 
- 1 tablespoon brow 
sugar 


_~ 1 tablespoon sea salt 
(or regular salt) 


- 12 tablespoons 
pumpkin pie spice mix 
chili spice, or masal 

_ - parchment paper 


Prep Time: 10 min 
Cook Time: 25 min 


potatoes into equal-sized 
wedges so that they cook 
evenly. 

3. Place the sweet po- 
tatoes into a big mixing 


oil. Sprinkle in the brown 
sugar (optional), salt and 
spices as you wish. Mix 
the wedges by hand to 
ensure that each chunk is 
well covered with spices 
and oil. Have fun with 
the mixture of spices, pick 
a combination that ap- 
peals best to you and see 
how you like the flavor. 
If not, mix it up again for 
next time. (Tip: Instead of 


mixing in a large bowl by — 


LS hi, # 


ca Saale Sita _ > 
| COURTESY OF JEFFREYW VIA FLICKR 
These treats are a healthier alternative to traditional french fries. 


Sweet Potato Fries 


live?) for 


hand, which tends to get 
messy, | sometimes pre- 
fer to pop the fries and 
the ingredients in a giant 
ziplock bag, seal it tight, 


and SHHHHAKE ITH t'S\aenm 


fun alternative and keeps 
your hands clean). 

4. Lay the sweet po- 
tatoes out on the parch- 
ment paper so that none 
of them are on top or 
overlapping each other. 
It’s not necessary to but- 
ter the pan because the oil 
they’re doused in should 
keep them from. stick- 
ing. Lessen the amount of 
oil to two or three table- 
spoons and a non-stick 
baking sheet or tray if you 
want to trim some of the 
fat off the recipe. 

5. After you’ve set up 
the wedges on the parch- 
ment paper, pop them in 
the oven and allow them 
to bake for 25 minutes 
to a half hour. Half way 
through the baking time, 
you want to remove the 
paper from the oven and 
turn the sweet potato 
chunks over. Place them 
back in the oven and let 
bake for the remainder of 
the cook time (an addition- 
al ten to fifteen minutes). 
Remove the fries when 
they are well browned. Al- 
low the fries five minutes 
to cool before serving. 

A few simple steps and 
voila, a scrumptious snack 
that’s good for your hap- 
piness and great for your 
body. Some tips for con- 
diments (available almost 
readily at your local fine 
dining establishment, the 
FFC) to accompany this 
treat are honey Dijon mus- 
tard, the classic ketchup 
(although this makes it a 
little heavy on the sugar/ 
sweetness for the already 


bowl and . sweeter 
drizzle the Sally Minn than nor- 
olive oil all mal sweet 
over. Mix y otat 

the wedges Recipes < edge ), 
well to dis- and my 
perse the all-time fa- 


vorite Sriracha (for those 
of you that can handle 
the heat, welcome to my 
kitchen). There’s some- 
thing quite pleasant about 
the mating of sweet and 
spicy, and crispy and soft, 
that makes these sweet 
potato fries just the thing 
to make your taste buds 
cry of happiness. Try it out 
and trust me, there will 
be no going back to those 
plain old potato fries! 
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HIP HOP 


Celebrities we all want to have coffee with 


ne of my fa- 

vorite things 

to do is pre- 

tend that | 

am __ friends 
with celebrities | admire. 
I saw a lot of people I re- 
spect in the audiences of 
the recent awards shows. 
Now that the shows are 
all over, a lot of people | 
have talked to have been 
analyzing the results. It 
seems like all I can talk 
about with friends is the 
fact that so and so should 
not have gotten the Oscar, 
and such and such film 
should not have won the 
Golden Globe. But talking 
about those things cannot 
change what happened. 
Since this column focuses 
on the positive, I felt it was 
appropriate to talk about 
my favorite people. These 
are the first famous people 
{ thought of from a long 
list of those whom I cur- 
rently want to hang out 
with, hug and let know 
that they are appreciated. 

1. Barack Obama. No 
matter what your political 
views are, I feel like there 
is something dynamic and 
cool about our President. 
It would be a dream come 
true to meet him. 

2. Darren Criss. He is 
so talented (actor, singer, 
songwriter) and dreamy! 
He took Latin in high 
school and studied Italian 
in college. And he studied 
abroad in Italy. | wanna 
talk to him about that! 


3. Curtis Granderson, ° 


the center fielder for the 
Yankees. He is one of the 
humblest athletes I have 
ever seen in interviews. 
His aspiration to be a role 
model inspires me to want 
to be a role model. 

4. Billy Crystal, actor, 
comedian, producer, di- 
rector. He is hilarious. He 


feel a lot about frat 
parties like I do 
about hummus. 

In theory, it seems 

like a pretty okay 

idea, but I usually hate it 
once it’s happening to me. 

I remember my first frat 

party, and it went a lot like 

what happens every time 


(FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) COURTESY OF NICK STEP AND TRISHA DESCALLAR VIA FLICKR 
Gavin Creel (left), actor and activist, and Darren Criss (right), actor and singer are two talented celebrities. 


likes the Yankees. He has 
perfected the art of hosting 
awards shows, and knows 
when to be a ham and 
when to be serious. 

5. Anna Kendrick, ac- 
tress and singer. | totally 


7. Gavin Creel. He has 
been in numerous Broad- 
way shows and recently 
starred in the national 
tour of Book of Mormon. 
He is friendly and his 
smile is infectious and 


thought she was “that ever-present. He was also 
girl” from Twilight until terrific in the revival of 
she was nominated for Hair on Broadway. He 
an Oscar inspires 
for Up in e me  be- 
these Air Flizabeth cause of 
It wasn’t his work 
ie sae teak Sh d fight- 
Pitch Per- erwoo ae for 
fect when ° ° equal- 
1 reat My Favorite Things ity inthe 
ized how eG. B 
theatri- commu- 
cal she was. She was on_ nity by co-founding the 
Broadway when she was organization Broadway 
young in High Society, for Impact. 

which she was nominated 8. Morgan Freeman. 


for a Tony! 

6. John Mulaney. He is 
a writer for SNL who has 
slowly made a name for 
himself in the community 
of comedians. His stand- 
ups are hilarious and he 
seems like a swell guy. 


There is something about 
him that makes him seem 
so wise. I think the most 
fitting role to his person- 
ality was when he played 
God in Bruce Almighty. | 
want to sit down with him 
and discuss life. 


COURTESY OF WWWFANPOP.COM 
Hummus is a favorite dip of many people as it provides the perfect addition to lots of different snack foods. 


WJHU dishes on subtleties of hummus 


rum? 

I don’t want rum to- 
night. I want tequila! 

Wait. Rum? 

I meant red pepper 
hummus. (It’s a little too 
tangy for me.) 

We eat the hummus. 

It’s not as good as I think 
it’s gonna be, but everyone 


I eat hum- ° else seems 
mus: Martha Harrison to ts hav- 

Someone , ing fun, so 
else — sug- I go with 
gests it, and On Deck With it, a ie 
they seem really no 
ex.citied the worst 
about it. thing I ate 

I have no that week. 
opinion, but It’s got- 
decide that ten to the 
it is best to point that 
pretend. I think 

We pre- that I re- 


pare for the event, which 
in the case of hummus 
involves procuring veg- 
etables and perhaps maybe 
pita chips. We make a big 
deal about a trip to the 
store. It’s college, so we all 
pitch in $1 for the carrots. 

There’s a flavor dilem- 
ma. 

Someone complains 

that garlic makes them feel 
sick. 
_ I get annoyed because 
I'm like, just because you 
ate too much garlic hum- 
mus with some boy some 
time and threw up every- 
where does not mean we 
should never eat it again. 

Why do we always buy 


ally like hummus. 

Every time I go to the 
store, I try to buy a differ- 
ent brand, a different fla- 
vor. 

It seems I am in search 
of some ultimate hummus 
that I am beginning to be- 
lieve may not exist. 

I am in a constant state 
of seeking. I am a seeking 
a frat party that is actu- 
ally fun. I am seeking a 
flavor of hummus that is 
actually satisfyingly deli- 


‘cious and not just tangy 


and grainy and okay with 
carrots. 
Once, when I was at 
Whole Foods I found it. 
Like all great frat par- 


ties, I can’t quite remem- 
ber what brand it was or 
what happened once I 
was eating. I don’t even 
remember how I found it 
in the first place, to tell 
you the truth. 

But let me tell you, it 
was delicious and I think it 
might have been caramel- 
ized onion flavor. 

Since that incredible 
nirvanic batch of hum- 
mus, I have never again 
been able to recapture the 
magic no matter what oth- 
er brands of hummus I’ve 
sampled. 

Sure, there have been 
times when hummus re- 
ally hit the spot. 

Overall, though, my 
relationship with ground 
chickpeas has been strictly 
physical. 

Maybe I’m looking for 
love in all the wrong plac- 
es, and maybe it’s time 
to admit to myself that I 
don’t really like hummus, 
but every time I come 
close to giving in to my 
general disappointment 
with the stuff, I get some 
that’s pretty ok, like the 
sun dried tomato variety 
currently occupying my 
fridge. 

And I guess that how 
I feel. I can’t eat hummus 
all the time, but some- 
times, it can be pretty 
epic, and if my friends are 
there, at least I’m enjoying 
their company. 


9. Christopher Guest, 
a screenwriter, composer, 
actor, musician, etc. I like 
everything he does and | 
aspire to be half as funny 
as him. His name pops up 
in my mind because I was 
recently singing some of 
the songs from one of my 
favorite movies, A Mighty 


Wind, which he directed. I | 


really hope he makes an- 
other movie soon. 


10. Drew Brees, the 


Thinking back to the days 
when being naked was OK 


t's already March 
2013. I repeat, March 
of the year 2013, and 
it feels like it was still 
yesterday that I was 
roaming around my Brook- 
lyn apartment with a big 
baby doll in my arms. At 
that point, my older sister 
was trying to wean me into 
wearing pants, and when 


| I say wean, I 


mean that she 
would yell 
that I needed 
to put pants 
on. Pants? I 
had panties 
on, wasn’t 
that enough? 
Remember 


up. I'm no nudist. I’m only 
saying that time is going 
by faster than the winds 
Baltimore throws our way 
some nights. 

Sometimes I find my- 
when I am back at 
flipping through 

and _ask- 
“What hap- 
This question re- 

fers to both 


self, 
home, 
old pictures 


ing myself, 
pened?” 


how cute 
I was, and 
what was 
going on 
at the time 
the picture 


was taken. 
I don’t even 
remember 


when that P° Sam what I did 
WaseJaccept"| jugs seer: last week, let 
able? As a 7 alone years 
matter of fact, Amanda Garcia ago, and that 
let's rewind A column about my is terrify- 
to when full ing. I mean, 


| on nudity 


was the norm... 

Full on nudity was only 
acceptable at ages three or 
younger. I hesitate to place 
a higher age because GMOs 
these days have little girls 
developing a whole lot ear- 
lier than even a few decades 


| ago. But I digress. 


quarterback for the New | 


Orleans Saints. I don’t 
know, maybe I just watch 
Ellen too much, but I think 
he seems like such a posi- 
tive guy who wants to 
make a difference. 

11. Julie Andrews, ac- 


tress, dancer, singer, au- | 


thor. She has such poise 


and grace. I feel like as she | 


grows older and older she 
will always be so warm 
and jolly. She is timeless 
and flawless. To me she 
will always be Maria — 
and what a lovely way to 
be remembered. 


Anyways, the other 
day my sister sent me a 
medley of pictures of my 
three youngest nephews, 
Cirillo, Alejandra and Jo- 
selito, ages three, two and 
(almost) one years old re- 
spectively. Because of their 
ages, it is perfectly accept- 
able to have photos of all of 
them giggling and chilling 
in the bathtub with each 
other. My heart. Suddenly, 
it dawned on me that these 
little rascals are growing 
up fast. Soon they will all 
shower separately, their lit- 


| tle bodies will stretch and 


they will be all covered 


YOUR PATH TO 


The Provost’s Undergraduate Research Awards 


family 


I wouldn't 
want to have a condition 
that allowed me to re- 
member every moment of 
my life, but it’s crazy how 
much we have all lived 
through. And yet, we 
don’t have the ability to 
remember the big or nice 
little moments at vividly 
to any degree. 

I'm not even 20 and I 
find myself reminiscing 
every other day. The top- 
ics range from when side- 
kicks were the “it” phones, 
when AIM away messages 
told your whole story, 
when name belts were ev- 
erywhere and when home- 
work wasn't hard. Now it’s 
struggle city. 

All I can say is try to do 
something noteworthy at 
least once a week, or even 
everyday, so that you won't 
wake up a year from now 
and be like, “What have I 
been doing with my life?” 


afford Johns Hopkins undergraduates unique 


opportunities to conduct independent research 


As a PURA recipient you can... 


Develop critical research skills 


Work with renowned JHU faculty 


Receive awards up to $2,500 
or receive academic credit 


Share your research 


with the Johns Hopkins community 


All full-time Johns Hopkins freshmen, sophomores and 


juniors are eligible to apply (seniors are ineligible). 
Research can be conducted over the summer or fall. 
Each applicant must have a faculty sponsor. Summer | 
proposals due March 6. Fall proposals due March 27. 


For more information go to www.jhu.edu/pura 


Questions? Email pura@jhu.edu or call 410-516-8770 
The Provost's Undergraduate Research Awards JOHNS HOPKINS 


are made possible by the Hodson Trust. 
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Editorial 


Disciplinary structure needs revision 


An undisclosed incident involv- 
ing several members of the Hop- 
kins Men’s Lacrosse team recently 
resulted in a violation of team pol- 
icy. The team’s head coach, David 
Pietramala, responded by pledging 
to bench two different members of 
the team who were involved in the 
incident during games throughout 
the season. 

The editorial board commends 
Pietramala for his decision to take 
disciplinary action, but believes 
that the team should disclose the 
details surrounding the incident. 
Additionally, the board urges ad- 
ministrators to rethink the system 
of ethical oversight on the lacrosse 
team. 

This incident has brought to light 
a number of issues regarding the 
disciplinary structure of the team. 
Because it is not affiliated with any 
conference, the team is not subject 
to any third-party oversight or gov- 
erning body. 

Furthermore, the team’s posi- 
tion as the sole Division I entity 
within the Athletic Department, 


as well as its status as the Univer- 
sity’s most prominent sports team, 
means that it enjoys a consider- 
able degree of autonomy from the 
school administration. This means 
that the head coach has the final 
Say regarding any action to be tak- 
en in response to violations of the 
team’s rules. 

While the editorial board thinks 
Pietramala made the right decision 
concerning the punishment of his 
players in this case, it finds it dis- 
concerting that there is no impar- 
tial third party judge. As the head 
coach, he is a part of the team and 
thus not a completely impartial ar- 
biter in potential disputes. His re- 
lationship with the team may not 
give him the ability to function as 
an impartial judge and jury. While 
this specific incident may have 
been handled appropriately, the 
editorial board questions wheth- 
er the individual occupying the 
head coach position will be able to 
maintain the necessary degree of 
objectivity while dealing with fu- 
ture incidents. 


Editorial Observer: 
Nikko Price 


Lineup fails to live up to FAS aims 


As one of only two guest lecture 
series during the academic year, 
the Foreign Affairs Symposium 
(FAS) is expected to offer students 
a window to the world. It prides 
itself on generating a substantive 
discourse on the most pressing is- 
sues of the day, aiming to “inspire 
the next generation of leaders in the 
Baltimore community to think ana- 
lytically about issues, learn from 
innovation and consider the per- 
sisting problems that we must face 
and overcome in a rapidly chang- 
ing world.” 

The Symposium’s mission is 
surely an important and noble one. 
The only problem is that it has al- 
ready set itself up for failure. The 
next three speakers to take the 
stage at Shriver Hall — Liz Cheney, 
Andrew Ross Sorkin and Paul 
Bremer — hardly represent the 
type of “prominent global leaders” 
who will provide students with in- 
novative ideas or offer them any 
constructive dialogue. 

Instead, FAS is introducing stu- 
dents to an advocate for torture, a 
mouthpiece for Wall Street and a 
“diplomat” who managed to dash 
the hopes of Iraqi reconstruction 
while destabilizing an entire re- 
gion almost single-handedly. 

On the FAS website, Liz Cheney 
is heralded as a “specialist in U.S. 
Middle East policy” who is tireless- 
ly committed to the noble causes of 
“empowering women” and “sup- 

porting political, economic and 
educational reform” in the Middle 
East. But what the biography fails 
to mention is that Cheney is also 
tirelessly committed to the cause 


of torture. The daughter of the ar- 
chitect of “enhanced interrogation 
techniques,” Cheney denies that 


’ 


waterboarding is torture and cease- 
lessly affirms its legality. 

Just below Cheney’s biography, 
Andrew Ross Sorkin is promoted as 
the founder of DealBook and as the 
talented journalist who is a “lead- 
ing voice about Wall Street and 
corporate America.” But in many 
ways, Sorkin is a “leading voice” 
for “Wall Street and corporate 
America.” One of DealBook’s lead- 
ing sponsors is Goldman Sachs, a 
company which Sorkin has been 
loath to criticize. In fact, he’s often 
jumped to its defense, exonerat- 
ing Goldman CEO Lloyd Blankfein 
and arguing that the bank didn’t 
attempt to profit off the collapse of 
the housing bubble in 2007. 

Paul Bremer is billed as a “recog- 
nized expert in counter terrorism” 
who was “charged with beginning 
[Iraq’s] political and economic re- 
construction.” But this supposed 
“recognized expert in counter ter- 
rorism” actually derailed Iraqi re- 
construction by fueling a terrorist 
insurgency. In 2003, Bremer became 
the de facto Governor of Iraq, rul- 
ing by decree. Against the advice of 
U.S. and Iraqi officials, he disband- 
ed the Iraqi military, single-hand- 
edly laying off 400,000 young men 
trained in the art of killing. 

Bremer led Iraq down a path to 
instability from which it has yet to 
recover. 

Contrary to the picture FAS at- 
tempts to paint of these three speak- 
ers, they ought not to be entrusted 
with the sacred duty of molding 
“the next generation of leaders.” To 
herald them as models whom we 
ought to follow is to set us all up 
for failure. By soliciting their help 
in molding the future, FAS is only 
setting us back in history. 
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Miriam D'Onofrio 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


An unmanned affair: Lessons from my relationship with drones 


have a love/hate relation- 

ship with drones that is 

ironically based on my ro- 

mantic relationships. T re- 

member my first exposure 
to the notion of “unmanned ve- 
hicles.” 

My boyfriend was a mechani- 
cal engineer, the best in his 
class. We were eating dinner one 
evening, sipping a spicy Rioja 
and chatting casually about au- 
tonomous systems (as one does 
at Hopkins). He told me about 
the projects he was looking at 
in various MechE graduate labs, 
and his descriptions were aston- 
ishing. He told me about quad- 
copters that could construct 
buildings and wheeled robots 
that could sense approaching 
objects and change their location 
to avoid collision. We watched 
TEDTalks on robo-insects that 
could climb walls like geckos. 
Machine-learning algorithms 
that could look at a series of pic- 
tures and group them according 
to independently determined 
sets of characteristics. 

To an engineer, these were 
all just tricks of the trade, but 
to a simple International Stud- 
“ies major like myself, I was star- 
struck. He talked technics, but 
I translated his words into the 
language of economics. This 


robotic world was a flourishing 
arena of opportunity for techno- 
logical advancement and high- 
er standards of living. Private 
companies wishing to lead the 
breakthrough into the autono- 
mous control systems market 
would have more motivation to 
fund research in U.S. graduate 
programs. Increased investment 
in research would stimulate 
productivity over time, thus in- 
creasing income per capita, and 
.. America would prevail. And 
we'd have robots. 

Sadly, that segment of my 
life ended, and I have segued to 
a new school, a new boyfriend 
and an entirely new vocabulary. 
Instead of talking to an engi- 
neer about the complexities of 
autonomous robotic systems, | 
talk to my Marine about the tac- 
tical and strategic use of drones. 
The semantic shift from “UAV” 
to “drone” showed me the dras- 
tic difference in perceptions 
and ethical values attached to 
either term. Most people associ- 
ate drones with war, and so it’s 
understandable that national 
sentiment towards drones has 
pretty much trended towards 
the negative. But which situa- 
tion would I rather see: a drone 
targeting Yemeni terrorists in 
downtown Sana’a? Or my boy- 


friend, dressed in camo with an 
M16 strapped to his back, head- 
ing off in a helicopter to do the 
job himself? 

We are past considering 
whether drones should or should 
not be used. The fact is that the 
technology has been made and 
it’s here to stay. 


for you, Colorado, you're off 
the hook). Is there a difference 
between a plane 80 feet off the 
ground and a quadcopter eight 
feet off the ground? Normative- 
ly, yes. But how can we translate 

that into legal standards? 
The de facto understanding 
is that the Joint 


The problem 
is that the role 


The problem is that 


Chiefs of Staff 
can do as they 


of drones is _ please operat- 
not a zero-sum the role of drones ing Predators 
choice between :_ ; 4 in Pakistan, 
two black and is not a zero-sum but as soon 
white out choice between two = as_ the idea 
comes; there’s . of drones on 
an entire spec- black and white American soil 
trum of cOn- outcomes. becomes real- 
tingency in ity, the word 
between. The “unconstitu- 
commercial use tional” gets 


of UAVs is not as romanticized 
as MechEs in their labs like to 
think. 

As more and more local po- 
lice forces consider using small 
drones for surveillance, the 
pushback from adamant com- 
munities has broken into the 
national spotlight. The police 
do not have the right to step 
into your home and search your 
property without a warrant, but 
they can fly helicopters over 
your fields to check for mari- 
juana in the cornstalks (except 


(scar Pistorius’ fatal quest for control 


By ELIZABETH SIEGAL 


“T am the bullet in the cham- 
ber.’ Those are the now infa- 
mous words that appear in the 
2011 Nike ad featuring the South 
African double-amputee Para- 
lympic star, Oscar Pistorius. Af- 
ter making history at the 2012 
Summer Olympics as the first 
double leg amputee to compete 
in the men’s 400 meters and 4 x 
400 meters relay races, Pistorius, 
dubbed the “Bladerunner” in ref- 
erence to his blade-like prosthet- 
ic legs, was charged on February 
14 with the murder of his model 
girlfriend, Reeva Steenkamp, in- 
side his home in Pretoria. 

Even faster than his record 
breaking races, Pistorius has 
gone from being the personifi- 
cation of the adage “anything 
is possible” to labeled as a cold- 
blooded killer who allegedly 
shot at his girlfriend four times 
through a bathroom door, fatally 
wounding her with three of the 
bullets. 

Aside from the mysterious 
fact that Pistorius acted with 


such calculated composure to. 


what he believed to be a home 
intruder, this case sheds new 
light on an ever-present and yet 
equally ignored issue surround- 
ing our daily lives. Perhaps it is 
not that Pistorius has a violent 
nature fed by a constant need to 
seek vengeance or enact justice, 
but rather a lack of control that 
can manifest itself in even our 
most innate behaviors. 

When the news of this shock- 
ing murder was reported, I was 
finishing Truman Capote’s In 
Cold Blood for an English class, 
a book that depicts the true ac- 
counts of the seemingly random 
killings of the wholesome Clut- 
ter family of Holcomb, Kansas 
in 1959 by two complete strang- 
ers, Richard Hickock and Perry 
Smith. While the former of the 
two criminals certainly is no 
shining example of an upstand- 
ing citizen, it is revealed that it 
was in fact Smith who killed all 
four members of the family as 
Hickock waited in silence. 

As Capote goes on to unravel 
all qualities, good and bad, of 
Perry Smith, I often found my- 
self surprisingly sympathetic 
to his story as I learned he had 
been abused, abandoned and 
constantly disparaged for his 
shortcomings in life. The most 
striking quality, though, are his 
extremely deformed legs, a char- 
acteristic of which he is not only 
ashamed but also one which 
causes him to consistently strive 
to prove those who doubt his. 


physical capabilities wrong. 


While his legs should not have 


been something that defined him 
as an individual, they were one 
of the first observations made by 
those who met him — an unwar- 
ranted conclusion that seemed 
to at least partially foster Smith’s 
constant quest for absolute con- 
trol in his life. Whether it was the 
deciding factor in his decision to 
murder his four innocent victims 
is unclear, but its effect on his 
mental instability and obsessive 
insecurity — qualities that domi- 
nated these rash, violent actions 
— is noticeably illustrated. 

This coincidence of the strik- 
ingly similar physical deformi- 
ties of these two men, both of 
whom lack the clear motivation 
to kill their innocent victims in 
such a brutal manner, may be 
just that: a coincidence. Maybe 
Pistorius did truly think that 
Steenkamp was an_ intruder 
and there was no domestic dis- 
turbance prior to the shooting, 
as neighbors claim there was. 
Maybe the claims from friends 
and previous lovers of Pistorius’ 
possessive nature reveal nothing 
about this event, and rather the 
paranoid and gun-toting culture 
that dominates South African so- 
ciety is to blame. 

But even if all of this is true, 
one can’t ignore the possibil- 
ity that the factor of control is 
deeply imbedded in Pistorius’ 
psyche. Why would he have such 
a deadly formulated response to 
any home intruder? Why would 
he boast this potential to attack 
on his Twitter account and even 
to multiple reporters? It seems 
too simple to be chalked up to 
just plain fear of an intruder. 

Like Smith, it seems as if Pis- 
torius was trying to compen- 
sate for something he’s missing. 
Without legs since he was just 
11 months old, Pistorius has 
undoubtedly had to overcome 
his fair share of adversity and 
social stigma. His collection of 
racing trophies was his answer 
to anyone who judged him or 
casted doubt on his ability to 
succeed. And he had a lot of 
trophies. 

But despite his amazing tal- 
ent and his dominating force, he 
will always be classified as “the 
runner with no legs.” He won't 
ever be the fast guy who won; 
he'll be the fast guy without legs 
who won. It seems only reason- 
able that this inescapable quality 
would create an equally inescap- 
able sense of vulnerability. 

So Pistorius tirelessly tried to 
compensate for the lack of con- 


trol he had over other people’s 


conclusions. He fought to com- 
pete in the Olympics. He bought 
defense weapons and boasted 


of absolute control, rather than 
an image of weakness. 

And then somehow in this 
predetermined act, he overcom- 


pensated. He didn’t just shoot | 


once. He shot four times, osten- 
sibly intending to kill his vic- 


tim, and in the most paradoxical | 


twist, he lost the control he was 


so desperately hoping to achieve. | 
This is the fine line we all | 


must walk, somewhere between 
what we can and cannot control. 
The terrifying reality is that this 
line can be crossed by any one of 
us. 

This desire to control is the 
only answer I have in this fierce 
battle of gun control. I have not 


and hope I will never be person- | 


ally connected to a tragedy as 
awful as those associated with 
gun violence, either as a victim 
or a perpetrator. 

But I’ve had tests go badly. 
I've lost a range of things, from 
a sailing race to my own temper. 
I have endured the loss of fam- 
ily members as victims of freak 
car accidents as well as victims 
of the slow decay of dementia. 
And while none of these events 
equates to the misuse of deadly 
firearms, they have all led to my 
own questioning of self-control 
and how, if at all, I could have 
prevented any of these things 
from happening. To my dismay, I 
usually come up empty handed, 
unable to compensate for these 
irreversible events. 

We are all human. Unfortu- 
nately, we lose sight of this in 
the face of events that cannot be 
explained with a simple answer. 
We can be cruel and unforgiving, 
and in our mad dash to find ex- 
planations, it seems we ourselves 
instinctively lose control, often 
providing responses which are 
stranger than the events they’re 
supposed to explain. Not every- 
thing is up to us; power, intel- 
ligence and influence will never 
change that. 

But we can seek to control this 
urge to jump to conclusions. Iam 
not asking for anyone to grant 
forgiveness, but merely to grant 
guidance to the many who, in 
some way or another, feel lost, 
misunderstood or otherwise un- 
worthy of handling their own de- 
cisions. As hard as it may seem, 
our own will to be better than 
we were yesterday is one thing 
we can control, whether we want 
to or not. As hard as it may seem, 
our own will to be better than 
we were yesterday is one thing 
we can control, whether we want 
to or not. 


Elizabeth Siegal is a freshman English 


about them, giving off an image | major from Bethesda, Md. 


thrown around a lot more often. 
Rand Paul’s belabored ques- 
tion, “can drones be used to 
target Americans eating dinner 
at home?” is meant to foment 
indignation within the public, 
but it’s the wrong question to 
ask. Any science techie, or sci- 
ence techie’s ex-girlfriend, can 
answer that. The more pertinent 
question that we, as members of 
the concerned intellectual com- 
munity, should consider is: not 
can, but will drones be used to 
target Americans eating dinner 
at home? 

My immediate response to 
this is, well, are you a terrorist? 
which would definitely win 
me approving smiles from my 
boyfriend’s classmates at the 
Naval Academy. My second re- 


action is a bit more discerning, 
because to me, the question of 
whether drones will be used to 
target Americans at home is a 
legal question: how are drone 
strikes authorized? Under the 
Authorization for Use of Mili- 
tary Force (AUMF) passed in 
2001, President Obama has the 
legal powers to authorize any 
force deemed necessary against 
those linked to 9/11. According 
to a recently leaked internal De- 
partment of Justice memo, that 
authority can technically apply to 
American citizens linked with 
terrorist activities and who still 
live in America. Now, is this 
cause for concern? 

I leave these issues for you all 
to ponder. Boyfriend one taught 
me how drones work. Boyfriend 
two told me how they are used. 
Maybe now I need a third to 
teach me how they should be 
regulated. Should there be a 
domestic legal framework un- 
der which the drone program is 
required to operate? Can police 
forces use UAVs for surveillance 
purposes? Who are better kiss- 
ers, Marines or MechEs? I don’t 
have all the answers (though I 
probably have at least one), but 
my challenge to you is not to 
look for the right answers; look 
for the right questions. 


Miriam D’Onofrio is a_ senior 
International Studies and East Asian 
Studies double major from Roches- 
ter Hills, Mich. She is the political 
columnist for The News-Letter. 


New TSA weapon policy 
change is misguided 


By KRISHNA PATEL 


ollowing the Trans- 

portation Safety Ad- 

ministration’s (TSA) 

installation of full 

body scanners and the 
enactment of limitations on the 
size of liquid containers, some 
frequent flyers grumbled about 
the added inconvenience, but 
most embraced these precau- 
tions for the greater protection 
they promised to provide. Since 
September 11, these enhance- 
ments of airport and in-flight 
security and surveillance are 
part of a concerted effort to 
safeguard our skies and protect 
against future hijackings or ter- 
rorist attacks. 

But on Tuesday, the TSA an- 
nounced that it will overturn its 
ban on small pocket knives and 
certain sporting equipment, al- 
lowing passengers to again carry 
sharp objects and sticks in their 
carry-on luggage. 

A number of high-level offi- 
cials have come out in support 
of this policy change, arguing 
that advancements in_ intel- 
ligence and technology have 
made cockpit intrusions less 
likely and have eliminated the 
threat of hijacking once posed 
by sharp objects, such as pock- 
etknives shorter than 2.36 inch- 
es. 

Furthermore, since it is pos- 
sible to fashion these types of 
sharp objects from items on 
board, such as plastic cutlery 
or aluminum cans, they argue 
that it is unnecessary to con- 
tinue to uphold this ban. Other 
supporters contend that it’s not 
only unnecessary to ban sharp 
objects, but it’s also a burden 
which only exacerbates long 
lines at security checkpoints. 
and leads to more disgruntled 
passengers. It seems that the 
general consensus is that, since 
these items can no longer lead 
to a hijacking of a plane dur- 
ing flight, it is prudent to allow 
them onboard. 

There are, however, several 
logical and intuitive flaws in 


the TSA’s decision. The first | 


major oversight is that even if 
the cockpit is indeed secure, 


allow items which can be used 
as weapons onto the aircraft, 
which have for good reason 
been deemed unacceptable for 
stowing in carry-on luggage. 
Regardless of their size, some 
of these items such as pocket 
knives still pose a great threat 
to the safety of the aircrew and 
passengers. 

It is both counterintuitive 
and potentially dangerous to al- 
low these objects onboard, even 
in situations in which there is 
no threat of terrorism. In an en- 
closed environment, there is al- 
ways the potential for violence 
between passengers or between 
passengers and the flight crew. 

Sharp objects only increase 
the chance for violence by pro- 
viding a:mechanism to inflict 
damage. There is no reason to 
allow these items on an airplane 
and it is imprudent to provide 
an avenue for an attack which 
would have been prevented un- 
der the old TSA policies. 

The news of this policy deci- 
sion comes soon after the an- 
nouncement of furloughs of 
FAA and TSA personnel due to 
the recent budget sequestration. 
The impending decrease in air- 
port and security personnel 
will inevitably lead to delays at 
security checkpoints. 

The only recognizable ad- 
vantage of this policy change 
would be saving the TSA agents 
whatever time they usually 
spend confiscating sharp items. 
Eliminating this task would 
save the TSA screeners some 
time, but the same argument 
can be applied to all the items 
which violate the liquid limita- 
tion. Countless bottles of water, 
shampoo, cologne and even 
snow globes are seized due to 
the possible threat that they 
may contain explosive material 
or other dangerous substances. 
Even though pocket knives and 
sticks might not pose the same 
threat as liquids do, it is short- 
sighted to increase the poten- 
tial for violence and fatalities 
simply to shorten lines at the 
airport, 


Krishna Patel is a sophomore 


these new provisions will still | Chemistry major from Oakhurst, N.J. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


i 5.87 GPA. 


1563 SAT SCORES. 
FUTURE RHODES SCHOLAR, 


THICK AS A BRICK WHEN IT COMES TO CROSSING THE STREET. 


You're smart, sid you've got the class schedule to prove it. Engineering Thermodynamics, Riemannian Geometry 
+ . and Advanced Portuguese are no match for you. Then why is it hard to remember to be alert when crossing the 

street? Odds are the guy driving the SUV barreling toward you is no rocket scientist. So you've got to be street 

smart, as well as book smart. 


Be A Road Scholar. 


UNIVERSITY 


JOHNSHOPKINS pe. A G)> ROAD SCHOLAR 
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BEG WHEK IN: SPORES 


Baseball team remains 
undefeated 3 games 
into season 

pee page Bll 


By Katie Quinn 
Managing Editor 


Womens’ Tennis 
mon. Hopkits “first 
national indoor 
championship 
see page B12 


Men’s Fencing 
claims 96 wins | 
Sc atiMACEAN Rs 
Championship 
See page B10 ~ 
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YOUR WEEKEND Mar7-10 


Bmore’ eclectic music oflerings 


he two weeks 

before spring 

break can be a 

trying time at 

Hopkins. Bat 
with all these midterms, 
you need to take a break 
once in a while. Just step 
away from it all for a few 
hours. 

You need... to head into 
the city of Baltimore and 
soak up some live mu- 
sic. Whether you're booty 
shaking or head banging, 
you'll defi- The 
nitely be 
able to find 
the perfect 
music to 
help you 
release 
some stress this weekend. 

For indie rock fans 
lucky enough to be free 
this Thursday, STARS will 
be playing at Rams Head 
Live. This band has found 
consistent success writing 
well orchestrated, elec- 
tronic infused, pop rock 
songs. 

Ten years of experience 
making music together 
has given STARS a tight- 


Music Forecast 


ness and confidence that 
comes out in their studio 
material and live shows. 

p.m., 
starts at 
with the West 


Coast five-piece openers, 


Doors open at 7 
and the 
8 p.m. 


show 


Milo Greene. They play a 
kind of rock-based music 
steeped in nostalgia and 
hopefulness. You can feel 
the sun shining down on 
them through the thick 
Pacific Coast fog. 
If that’s not enough, 
Rasim o 
Head Live 
has more 
in store for 
us Over the 
weekend. 


Friday 
night features “The UI- 
timate Michael Jackson 


rribute Band.” Who’s Bad 
brings the King of Pop's 
music back to life, fash- 
ion and dance moves in- 
cluded. 

The show starts with 
the Philadelphia rock 
group, Three Legged Fox, 
opening at 9 p.m. Doors at 
8 p.m. 

If MJ isn’t your thing, 


COURTESY OF WWWRAMSHEADLIVE.COM 
This weekend check out Who's Bad, a Michael Jackson cover band playing at Rams Head. 


then maybe you'd prefer 
Flannel Church at The 
8x10. Their name pretty 
much says it all: grunge 
and southern blues rock. 
Opening for them 
local rock group 
Dropping Sully, but start- 
ing things off at 8 p.m. is 
the Philly band, Toy Sol- 
diers. These guys have a 
uniquely blended style 
infused with high energy. 


is the 


rhis first set might end up 
being the one to catch. 

If l could pick one word 
to describe the music that 
comes through this city, it 
would be eclectic. No mat- 
ter what you like, there’s 
always a wide array with 
something for everyone. 

Friday night offers a 
bluegrass and folk party 
at The 8x10, featuring Le- 
titia Vansant, Pretty Grit- 
ty, and more, all for just 
$10. The pre-party starts 
at 7 p.m. 

On Saturday night you 
can head back over to Rams 
Head to rock out with the 
sixth edition of Mary- 
land’s Finest. This event 
features Hunger Strike, a 
funky, blue- 
sy hard rock 
group, plus 
seven other 
artists, all 
for just $12. 
Doors open 


and the mu- 
sic starts at 
7 p.m. 
There are 
a lot of big 
events with 
small ticket 
prices this 
weekend. 
So, _ here’s 
hoping 
you find a 
chance to 
break away 
from the 
books for 
a while to 
relax and 
enjoy Balti- 
more’s mu- 
sic scene! 


at “Gp. 


. 
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COURTESY OF WWWVISITINGDC.COM/ 
t's easy to spend a Saturday in Washington D.C. checking out historic sites like the National Gallery of Art. 


Spend the weekend in Washington D.C. 


By ALEXA KWIATKOSKI 
Your Weekend Editor 


During the week, the 
MARC train will take you 
down to Washington D.C. 
for $7. 

Since I’ve only ever had 
time for that during Inter- 
session or Reading Period, 
usually going on a Sat- 
urday or Sunday makes 
more sense. Weekend 
trains are a bit more ex- 
pensive, generally falling 
in the $20-$30 range. 

So if you can spare 
about $50 for a round trip, 


| or have a Zipcar account 


and can check one out 
for the day, DC is a great 
place to spend the day. 
And most of the attrac- 
tions are free. 

Last weekend I went 
to the National Gallery 
of Art. This museum has 
two parts: the East Build- 
ing focuses on modern 
art while the West Build- 
ing is comprised of pieces 
from the Middle Ages to 
the 19th century. Both 
structures sit on the Na- 
tional Mall. 

If you walk out from 
behind the columns of the 
West Building, you'll find 
yourself in the middle of 


the Mall, about equidis- 
tant from both the Wash- 
ington Monument and the 
Capital Building. 

Unfortunately for me, 
last weekend was cold and 
windy, so I didn’t get to 
spend much time outside. 
But there are plenty of in- 
door activities to keep you 
entertained. 

You can get into all the 
Smithsonian Institution 
museums for free, includ- 
ing the National Air and 
Space Museum. 

That makes up for the 
cost of the train ticket, 
don’t you think? 

Of course there’s 
plenty to do in D.C. that 
doesn’t involve museums 
or history. You can check 
out the Georgetown area, 
home of (you guessed it) 
Georgetown University. 
It’s a very nice neighbor- 
hood with some high-end 
shopping and tasty cup- 
cakes. Nearby is Foggy 
Bottom, which is home to 
George Washington’ Uni- 
versity. I also like Dupont 
Circle; it has some shop- 
ping and foreign embas- 
sies to see. 

You could even head 
outside the center of the 
city to check out the free 


National Zoo. Their pan- 
das are pretty famous. 

Then, if you have time 
to kill before your train 
home, Union Station is 
a fun place to hang out. 
It’s a beautiful old build- 
ing that is both train sta- 
tion and mall. There are 
also quite a few restau- 
rants inside. I’m partial to 
Crumbs Bake Shop, which 
has a delicious selection 
of cupcakes. 

Overall, D.C. is great, 
but I find it a bit difficult 
to get around. There are 
so many circles with doz- 
ens of roads branching 
off; it’s hard to make sure 
you're going in the right 
direction. 

The DC Metro has a 
reputation as one of the 
most user-friendly in 
the country. However, 
when I was in D.C. this 
weekend, it was under 
construction. That meant 
significant delays, and 
little information about 
the trains’ arrival times. — 
Thankfully, a cab ride 
can always get you where 
you want to go. 

So while a weekend in 
Washington D.C. isn’t nec- 
essarily problem-free, it’s 
definitely worth the trip. 


Thursday Mar. 7 


Pride and Prejudice 
Regency Dance 
7 p.m. 
Hyman Forum of 
the Athenaeum 
Goucher College 


Ever wanted to 
learn how to dance 
like they do in Jane 
Austen movies? 
Well, the Library 
at Goucher College 
is celebrating the 
200th anniversary 
of Pride and Preju- 
dice with a night 
of dancing and fun 
activities. So come 
see a dance troupe 
of Goucher alumni 
perform an interac 
tive demonstration 
of Regency-Era 


dance. There will 
also be crafts and 
light refreshments. 


JHU and B’more Happenings 


JIM LEHRER'S 


KICK THE CAN 


ADAPTED AND DIRECTED B! 


SSMAN 


March 7-9, 2013, Thursday-Saturday, 8pm 
March 10, 2013, Sunday, 2pm 


JHU THEATER VIA FACEBOOK 


Kick the Can 
8 p.m. 
The John Astin 
Theater 
Merrick Barn 


Kick the Can isa play 
based on Jim Leh- 
rer’s novel of the 
same name. This 
comedic coming- 
of-age story takes 
place in Kansas in 
the 1950s. It focus- 
es on a teenage boy 
named Mack who 
loses sight in one 
eye after being hit 
in the head while 


watching a game of 


kick the can. Kick 
the Can is directed 
by James Glossman, 
who adapted the 
novel into a play. 
There will also be a 
Question and An- 
swer session with 
novelist Jim Lehrer 
at a time TBD. Tick- 


ets are ss for stu- 
dents with ID, s15 
general admission. 


Friday Mar. 8 


j i 
fF. % a 
LYRICOPERAHOUSECOM 


Hair 
8 p.m. 
Lyric Opera House 


Hair isa jubilant mu- 
sical about a group 
of young people in 


‘New York City in 


the late 1960s. To- 
gether they experi- 
ment with drugs, 
love, and anti-war 
activism. 


Mud Blue Sky 
8 p.m. 
Center Stage 
Theater 


Mud Blue Sky tells 
the story of three 
flight attendants 
and one unexpect- 


ed teenage visitor 
who examine their 
lives in an airport 
hotel. Their late- 
night conversation 
touches on topics 
such as work, moth- 
erhood, missed con- 
nections, and, of 
course, the prom. 
Writer Marisa We- 
grzyn has already 
proven her worth 
as a young play- 
wright; her many 
distinctions include 
winning the Was- 
serstein Prize in 
2009. So catch the 
world premiere of 
her latest work, di- 
rected by Susanna 
Gellert. 


CENTERSTAGE.ORG 


Buttered Niblets — 
8p.m. 
Arellano Theater 
Levering 


tered Niblet’s Com- 
edy Improvisation 


Show this Friday 
night. 


BALTIMORECOMEDY.COM 


Tom Arnold 
8 p.m., 10:15 p.m. 
Baltimore Comedy 
Factory 


Comedian Tom Ar- 
nold worked as a 
writer, Executive 
Producer, and actor 
on the sitcom Rose- 
anne. He was also 
married to Rose- 
anne Barr, the star 
of the show. Arnold 
has appeared on 
programs like Late 
Night with David 
Letterman and The 
Tonight Show with 
Jay Leno. He’s been 
in over 30 mov- 
ies, including Aus- 
tin Powers. Arnold 
will be performing 


Check out the But- a stand-up routine 


on both Friday and 
Saturday nights at 
the Baltimore Com- 
edy Factory. 


Sunday Mar. 10 


St. Patrick’s Day 
Parade 
8 p.m. 
Lyric Opera House 


Want to get an ear- 
ly start on your St. 
Patrick’s Day cel- 
ebrations? Check 
out Baltimore's 
58th annual pa- 
rade!. The proces- 
sion starts at 2 p.m. 
at the Washington 
Monument in Mt. 
Vernon and contin- 
ues to Pratt Street 
and Market Place. If 
you're feeling par- » 
ticularly ambitious, 
you can take part | 
in the Shamrock sk, 
which begins at 1:15 
p.m. on Charles and 
Franklin Streets. Or 
you could just go to 
the relaxing St. Pat- 
rick’s Day brunch 
from 10:30 a.m. to 
1 p.m. at the James 
Joyce Pub in Har- 
bor East. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Junior blinds horses in [ncendies tells a story of family and love 
Annex Theater's production 


By JENNIFER DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


The small, fifth-floor 
theater in the H & H build- 
Ing is cozy, to say the least. 

The first row of chairs 
rest on the floor of the tiled 
stage, and the actors share 
a bathroom (no locks on 
the doors) with the audi- 
ence members. 

There 


is a brown cat 
strutting around the light 
board, which is situated 


amongst the rows of seat- 


ing. 
Overall, the Annex 
Theater’s production of 


Peter Shaffer's classic play, 
Equus, did not unfurl it- 
self in a traditional theater 
space. 

In fact, it did not use a 
theater at all. 

Instead, this communi- 
ty-built company took over 
a loft-apartment for the 
past four weekends and 
converted it into an inti- 
mate arena in which to set 
their minimalist take on 
this classic play. 

The slightly cramped 
quarters felt appropriate 
for this production. 

It was clear from the 
beginning of the play —in 
which the entire cast en- 
ters, naked, and proceeds 
to dress silently before ex- 
iting again — that the au- 
dience was being invited 
into a world of ultimate 
exposure and vulnerabil- 
ity. 

Even once the costumes 
had been donned, the tiny 
theater space managed to 
perpetuate this sense of 
raw humanness. 

In such a miniscule 
room, there is no avoid- 
ing one’s eyes..or, hiding 
amongst the anonymity of 
a large audience. 

Junior Jake Budenz led 
the production gracefully 
as Alan Strang, a troubled 
teenager obsessed with 
horses. 

After blinding six of 
these animals, Alan is 
condemned to therapy 


with a frustrated but un- 
derstanding psychiatrist, 
Martin Dysart (Rjyan 
Kidwell). Budenz’s  vi- 
brant energy enticed the 
audience he swung 
from bouts of wild-eyed 
mania to fearful moments 
of childlike anxiety, ver- 


as 


bally jousting all the 

while with Kidwall. 
Dysart provides the 

narratorial voice of the 


play for the audience as 
he struggles to cure Alan 
of his destructive pas- 
sion Kidwall 
performed with his own 
brand of frenzied energy, 


for horses. 


spitting words across the 
stage and shouting at the 
audience. 

His mania made it dif- 
ficult at times to buy his 
character’s frustration at 
being nothing but a meek 
and quiet husband caught 
in a sterile marriage. 

Despite this, Kidwall’s 
moments of psychologi- 
cal reflection stood out for 
their conversational and 
honest quality, and they 
provided an elegant road- 
map amongst the psycho- 
logical tangle of Alan’s 
mind. 


The challenge of pre- | 
senting such complicated | 


psychodrama in a scaled- 
down space, like the H & 
H building, can only be 
combated with strong di- 
rectorial decisions and a 
wholehearted commitment 
to minimalism. 


In some ways, director | 


Mason Ross rose valiantly 
to the challenge, mak- 
ing such bold choices as 
creating a dynamic spate 
in which location flows 
seamlessly from doctor’s 
office to psych ward to 
childhood home, or by 
utilizing offstage actors 
to make the oftentimes 
effects with their own 
voices. 

Features like these lent 
themselves nicely to a 
homemade sensibility for 

See EQUUS, pace B4 


By AAFIA SYED 
Stall Writer 


As a part of Hopkins’s 
Contemporary French Film 
Festival, also known as The 
Incendtes 
shown on Thurs., Feb. 28 


Tournées, was 

[he lights began to dim 
at 7:30, and students in the 
audience were transported 
to Canada, where they lis- 
tened to a young woman 
named Marwan 
(Mélissa Désormeaux-Pou- 
lin) speak in French (with 
English subtitles trailing 


Jeanne 


across the bottom of the 
screen) to a notary about 
her mother’s death. 

Jeanne is a mathemat- 
ics student, who is about 
to leave the world of con- 
crete numbers as answers 
to complex equations, and 
enter the real world — one 
in which the answers are 
much more complex than 
the questions. Her mother 
Nawal Marwan (Lubna 
Azabal), is the focus of the 
adventures that unfold 
within the next hour and 
a half. 

The difference in lan- 
guage takes away nothing 
from the effect of this film 
as a whole. 

Its intensity and sus- 
pense remain intact, the 
impact from the subtle de- 
tails of the story remains 
strong and its realistic ele- 
ment remains powerful, all 
despite the fact that sub- 
titles were required. 

Although Incendies is 
not considered part of the 
romantic genre, as it is 
probably more of a dra- 
ma, it causes its viewer to 
consider the meaning of 
“love” in a way that they 
have probably never con- 
sidered it before. 

It accomplishes this by 
creating one of the most 
unconventional (and _per- 
haps even twisted) “love 


| story” possible between a 
eerie and guttural sound | 


woman, her husband and 
her son, as well as that of 
a mother and her twins, 
Jeanne and Simon (Maxim 
Gaudette). The destinies of 
all these characters become 
intertwined in the manner 
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Jeanne and Simon Marwan search for the father and brother they never knew in this French film about family. 


of a spider web. 

The “love” depicted in 
this movie is interpretable, 
like any work of art. To 
some, it was unconditional 
and selfless. However, to 
others, that same love was 
viewed as tormenting in 
nature. 

Directed by Denis Vil- 
leneuve, this film, in all 
its simplicity — for it defi- 
nitely doesn’t wear that 
flashy outfit worn by most 
Hollywood _ blockbusters 
— tells the story of twins 
who seek to fulfill their 
late mother’s last wish by 
finding the brother and 
father they didn’t know 
existed. 

Their journey, essen- 
tially a scavenger hunt for 
clues to their mysterious 
mother’s past, proceeds 
to carry the two siblings 
through time and across 
the globe to a war-torn 
country in the Middle . 
East that they have never 
known. 

They delve into the 
story of a mother com- 
pletely different from the 
one they knew, the mother 
they knew being someone 
distant and very difficult 


to understand. Along the 
way, they discover the rea- 
sons behind why it was 
that they knew so little to 
begin with. They discover 
a woman whose actions 
caused her to become ex- 
iled from one community, 
worshipped by another 
and secretive to her own 
children within Canada’s 
safe borders, far away from 
her dreams and_ night- 
mares. 

Although the  coun- 
try they visit is fictional, 
it was shot in Jordan and 
created by screenwriter 
Wajdi Mouawad such that 
it makes audiences think 
of Lebanon in that it is a 
Muslim country that is in 
conflict with Christians, 
but is experiencing conflict 
within its own community 
as well. 

During the discussion 
that took place after the 
screening, it was revealed 
that Mouawad  experi- 
enced the Lebanese civil 
war firsthand and used his 
experiences as inspiration 
for his work. However, Vil- 
leneuve intentionally omit- 
ted any Lebanon-specific 
details in an attempt to 


show that this story was 
something more universal 

Incendies shares certain 
elements — its intensity 
and suspense, as well as 
the importance it gives to 
family — with last year’s 
Oscar-winning Iranian for- 
eign film, “A Separation.” 

Similar to “A Separa- 
tion,” the film showed 
how far each character was 
willing to go for the sake of 
their family in more ways 
than one. 

Having the story told 
through the perspective 
of the twins was a good 
move, as it allowed the film 
to be interesting and emo- 
tional rather than depress- 
ing, and this perspective is 
more relatable to the aver- 
age American-born viewer 
than the perspective of 
their mother would have 
been. 

The film is a beauti- 
ful tale about standing for 
peace rather than for any 
religion, with incidents of 
blind hatred and vendetta 
dispersed throughout, 
showing that a moment 
can change the course of 
an individual's life in un- 
imaginable ways. 


Why I can never get enough of Ellen DeGeneres 


By ELLEN BRAIT 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


henever I 
tell peo- 
ple about 
my Ellen 
DeGe- 
neres obsession, they as- 
sume it’s just because we 
have the same name. Well, 
I hate to break it to every- 
one, but I am not that vain 
(although, let’s be honest, 
I'm pretty great). I love her 
for thousands of reasons 
besides the excellent name 
her parents decided to give 
her when she was born. 
First and foremost, 
DeGeneres is hilarious! 
And I’m not talking the 
“chuckle to yourself” kind. 
Whenever I watch her 
show I find myself literally 
LOL-ing (none of that fake 
lol-ing that people use to 


fill awkward conversation _ 


lags. Her humor has transi- 
tional well from her origi- 
nal position as a stand-up 
comedian to her own tv 
show now. 

This leads me to the sec- 
ond reason why I love her 
so darn much. Her show 
is endlessly entertaining. 
How could it not be when 
it contains everything any- 
one could ever want? She 
has numerous celebrities 
on the show and in most 
cases they end up talking 
about something _hilari- 
ous. For anyone who hasn't 
seen it, I recommend you 
watch Kristen Bell’s sloth 


of the month she spent 
trying to “catch” George 
Clooney? Her attempts 
involved setting up a 
cage outside of his office 
and leaving a basketball 
soaked in supermodel 
perfume underneath it. 
She also sent various peo- 


dunk tank that she makes 
use of to raise money, 
while also soaking vari- 
ous celebrities in water. 
Her games are constant- 
ly changing and being 
modified to keep viewers 
interested. There’s one 
thing audiences can al- 


ple into his of- ways be 
fice to general- ri] m ° assured 
ly cause chaos Ellen Brait of when 
and bother his ; : | it comes 
staff. From to De- 
Chippendale XOXO Hopssip Gir Ge - 
dancers to su- neres’ 


per models, his staff was 
only half amused. 

Let’s not forget about 
the great games she has 
on her show. “Know or 
Go” is a personal favorite 
of mine. She asks contes- 
tants questions and if they 
get it wrong, she presses 
an ominous little red 


button that sends them 
falling through the floor, 
while they usually scream 
in fright. She also has a 


games though. They are 
always hilarious and usu- 
ally highly embarrassing 
for those involved. 

Her show also involves 
dancing. So, that’s always a 
win. No one in their right 
mind can hate on dancing. 
It’s just too fun of an activ- 
ity. 
While her show is great, 
what makes her even 
more amazing is her love 
of giving. She constantly 


uses her show as a way to 
spread awareness about 


certain issues and also to | 


_ Variety of multimedia art by students on display 


will have someone on the | 


give back to those in need. 
It is not unusual that she 


show so that she can give 
them money or some sort 
of gift. She also likes to 
highlight good deeds. Just 
the other day I watched an 
episode where she brought 
a young girl on the show 
who has started her own 
charity that paints the 
nails of young girls in the 
hospital and with special 
needs. 

Last, but certainly, not 
least, DeGeneres is 100 per- 
cent comfortable in her own 
skin and sure of who she is. 
She does not let bullies get 
her down and she proved 
her amazing _ resilience 
when she came out of the 
closet and suffered extreme 
prejudice because of it. 
However, this did not deter 
her and now she is back on 
top and loved by millions. 

DeGeneres is amazing 
both inside and out (let’s be 
real, she’s a Covergirl for a 
reason). But even though 
she has so much going for 
her, she is incredibly hum- 
ble. She makes jokes about 
her Covergirl status all the 
time and does not let any 
of her accomplishments go 
to her head. 

I watch DeGeneres ev- 
ery day because of all of 
these things. She brings 
a smile to my face even 
when I’m having the worst 


Thoroughiare explores 
students’ creative side 


By SARA SON 
For The News-Letter 


The Thoroughfare 
Spring coffeehouse took 
place in the back portion 
of ‘Nolan’s on Thursday 
night, next to the quesa- 
dilla stand. 

The fourth of ,the lit- 
erary magazine’s coffee- 
houses, this event was 
for the purpose of raising 
awareness about the up- 
coming deadline for the 
Spring 2013 issue of the 
magazine. 

Presenters in this se- 
mester’s coffeehouse were 
all featured in the Fall 2012 


issue. 
The works of student 
photographers were 


framed and displayed on 
stage, which were later 
raffled off to the audi- 
ence. As each audience 
member wandered in, 
they were given a slip of 
paper — doubling as both 
the night’s program and a 
raffle ticket — and a USB 
flash drive containing the 
Spring issue of the school’s 


only multimedia literary 


magazine in electronic 
form. 

The event.was not with- 
out its own share of bumps 
during the night, most of 
which ironically had to do 


work that were. displayed 
at the coffeehouse, three 
(music, art and film) relied 
completely on the use of 
the projector and computer 
to show the artwork to the 
audience. 

Apart from the late 
start of the event, which 
began some 20 minutes 
late, the audience was 
kept waiting throughout 
much of the event while 
the staff worked to handle 
some of the glitches that 
arose during the’ presen- 
tations. 

The venue made things 
even more difficult. 

Because of the usual 
Thursday night dinner 
rush, barely any of the 
presenters’ voices were 
comfortably heard, even 
with the help of a micro- 
phone. 

The space was shared by 
other neighboring students 
who seemed to be unaware 
that a reading was going 
on, which deterred the in- 
timate connection between 
an audience and a reader 
who is presenting their 
own work. | 

What should have been 
a relaxed environment 
to accommodate and cel- 
ebrate the work and cre-~ 
ativity of a peer’s explora- 
tion in the arts became a 


S of days. And, if I’m being | with technical difficulties battleground of competing 
epee aE ona entirely honest with my--| in presenting the multime- sounds. ea ties 
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veryone seems 

to have a favor- 

ite Beatle. For 
me, it’s George 
Harrison 

My mom always said he 
was the weird one: she pre- 
fers Paul McCartney. As 
for my dad, he’s partial to 
Ringo Starr, 

Obviously, as a Beatles 
fan, I’m crazy about them 
all. But Lennon, while un- 
deniably a genius, was a 
bit cantankerous for 
my taste. McCartney was 
a melodious miracle, but 
he was also kind of a ham. 
And Starr, well, we all like 
“Octopus’s Garden,” but 


too 


Harrison was very in- 
terested in spirituality, es- 
pecially Hinduism and In- 
dian mysticism. He and the 
rest of the Beatles travelled 
to India in 1968 to study 
meditation with Maharishi 
Mahesh [his blos- 
somed into a broader inter- 


Yogi. 


est in Indian culture. Har- 
rison learned the sitar from 
virtuoso Ravi Shankar and 


incorporated the instru- 
ment into Beatles songs 
like “Norwegian Wood 


(This Bird Has Flown)” and 
“Across the Universe.” The 
result was a kind of sitar 
frenzy in Western popu- 
lar music in the mid to late 


that’s about 60s. 

all there is ° . The 

to say. Kwiatkoski Beatles 
In my broke 

mind, Har- The Culture up in 


rison is an 
underdog; Lennon and 
McCartney songs outnum- 
ber his on every album. 
Sure, that might be because 
they were better song- 
writers, but  Harrison’s 
music is beautiful in its 
own right. “Something,” 
“Here Comes the Sun” and 
“While My Guitar Gently 
Weeps” are some of my fa- 
vorites. 

February 25 would have 
been Harrison’s 70th birth- 
day. He died in 2001 from 
cancer at the age of 58. 

Around the world, fans 
have been com memorating 
his life and contributions, 
because as it turns out, 
George Harrison is many 
people’s favorite Beatle. 

Two years ago, re- 
nowned director Martin 
Scorsese made an HBO 
documentary called George 
Harrison: Living in the Mate- 
rial World. A book by the 
same name was also re- 
leased, compiled in part by 
Harrison’s widow, Olivia. 
It includes a fantastic col- 
lection of images and an- 
ecdotes. 

Way back when, they 
called Harrison the “quiet” 
Beatle, and I think that’s 
part of his appeal. While 
not exactly shy, he wasn’t 
in the limelight as much 
as the others. Yet his influ- 
ence as an artist and cul- 
tural figure is paramount. 


139° 710}. 
I’m sure it wasn’t easy for 
Harrison to live up to that 
kind of legacy, but I think 
he did all right. While he 
never reached the post- 
Beatles success of McCart- 
ney, that’s at least in part 
because he never wanted 
to. After all the hype in the 
sixties, he spent his later 
years avoiding fame and 
publicity, preferring  in- 
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The quiet Beatle: George Harrison’s legacy 


stead to meditate, garden 
and spend time with his 
family. 

However, his 1970 triple 
album, All Things Must 
Pass, was a multi-colored 
creative explosion, Its tri- 
umph is likely due to all 
the energy Harrison kept 
pent-up during his Beatle 
days. (While in Lennon 
and McCartney’s shadow, 
he wrote many more songs 
than the Beatles would 
ever release.) 

Perhaps because of this 
bursting back-catalogue, 
All Things Must Pass is 
brilliant. In fact, it’s one of 
the best records I’ve ever 
heard. Harrison’s signa- 
ture themes of religion 
and reincarnation appear 
in songs like “Awaiting 
on You All” and “Hear 
Me Lord.” Then there’s 
the sentimental plea he 
wrote for his friend Bob 
Dylan called “Behind 
that Locked Door.” Har- 
rison also presents a 
more melodic take on the 
Dylan-penned “If Not 
for You.” Another gem, 
“Wah-Wah,” likely  ex- 
presses his frustration 
with the Beatles’ tense fi- 
nal days. “What is Life” is 


the catchiest of the bunch, 
a commercial love song 
with a great opening. 

But Harrison’s most fa- 
mous solo composition, 
“My Sweet Lord,” is the 
highlight of All Things Must 
ass. Listening to this song 
is a near transcendental ex- 
perience. It epitomizes the 
best of the “quiet” one: his 
soothing voice, his seeking 
spirit and the distinctive 
sound of his guitar. 

[he lyrics are simple; 
they trace Harrison's ef- 
forts to forge a personal 
relationship with God: “1 
really want to see you/Re- 
ally want to be with you/ 
Really want to see you 
lord/But it takes so long, 
my lord.” 

Then there’s the chorus 
in the background which 
subtly progresses from 
singing “Halleluiah” to 
chanting “Hare Krishna.” 
The song is a glorious trib- 
ute to religious unity. 

I listen to “My Sweet 
Lord” when I can’t sleep. 
Since I’m an insomniac, its 
iTunes play count is unsur- 


prisingly high. 


But I don’t mind; Har- | 


rison’s music makes every- 


thing alright. 
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Annex Theatre presents fresh take on Equus 


EQUUS, From B3 
the production. 
Despite this creative 


stagecraft, certain choices 
seemed questionable and 
made the production feel 
self-conscious. 

Why were some props 
real objects, and other 
only pantomimed? 

Why were British ac- 
cents abandoned, but Eng- 
lish slang left in the script? 

Why were certain ar- 
tistic decisions, such as 
the employment of projec- 
tions and later the use of 
humans as furniture, in- 
cluded only minorly and 
half-heartedly throughout 
the production? 

One theme that the An- 
nex Theater was entirely 


unafraid to thoroughly 
delve into was the sexual- 
ity of Shaffer’s text. 

Like any good psycho- 
drama, Equus makes sure 
to explore themes of un- 
conscious sexual desire 
and Freudian family is- 
sues. 

Ross‘s production con- 
fronted this subject mat- 
ter head on, though some- 
times to such an extreme it 
felt heavy-handed. 

The homoerotic nature 
of Alan’s strange dreams 
became overly-blatant as 
Budenz practically pen- 
etrated the stage while 
describing these already 
sexualized nightmares. 

A horse head strap-on 
was used at one point, and 


every erotic metaphor was 
highlighted by the actors. 

The company seemed 
to be surrounding the mo- 
ments of sexuality with 
neon lights, instead of 
letting Shaffer’s expertly 
crafted text speak for it- 
self. 

However, it should be 
noted that the company 
impressively handled the 
nudity called for by the 
play. 

Sex and nakedness on- 
stage is frequently pre- 
sented poorly or distaste- 
fully in contemporary 
theatre. 

It oftentimes does noth- 
ing but draw the audi- 
ence out of the world of 
the play, causing them to 
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Daniel Radcliffe starred in a recent run of Equus and gained attention for his scenes of full frontal nudity. 
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think only of the actors’ 
comfort, what the elder- 
ly man sitting nearby is 
thinking and so on. 

Watching people take 
their clothes off in a public 
location can make audi- 
ences antsy. 

The Annex Theatre art- 
fully combated this chal- 
lenge by simply making 
nudity a constant presence 
in the production. 

From the second the 
play began, actors onstage 
were naked, and this con- 
tinued on through much 
of the performance. 

By the time any signifi- 
cant sexual action was oc- 
curring, the audience was 
so used to the nudity that 
they were not made self- 
conscious. 

Instead, the viewers 
were able to remain ful- 
ly invested and focused 
within the play itself. 

There is no question 
that presenting Equus is 
a risky choice for any the- 
atre company. , 

It requires extreme 
commitment from every- 
one involved, and it can 
sometimes come _ across 
as tired or dated, as it was 
written in the 1970s. 

However, the Annex 
Theatre stood up to the 
challenge and managed to 
revive the piece in a mini- 
malist and incredibly inti- 
mate performance. 

Despite a smattering of 
odd artistic choices, in the 
end, the production man- 
aged to gracefully fill the 
H &H building with mov- 
ing storytelling. 

In tackling Equus, the 
Annex Theatre presented 
its audience a fresh and 
unique take on a classic 


play. 
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Bruce Willis has become known for his work in the Die Hard films. 


fifth Die Hard: A bit 
of a parody of itsel 


By ANDREW 


| CAPPUCCINO 
For The Vews-Letter 


“Yippee Ki-Yay Mother 
Russia.” 

Bruce Willis returns as 
John McClane for the fifth 
installment of the Die Hard 
franchise in A Good Day to 


4 | Die Hard. 


Here, he must travel to 
Moscow, Russia to assist 
his estranged son Jack (Jai 
Courtney), who has been 
arrested for attempted 
murder. 

The movie begins prom- 
isingly enough. 

A high ranking gov- 
ernment official attempts 
to*strong-arm billionaire 
political prisoner Yuri Ko- 
maroy (Sebastian Koch). 


| Yuri has a file that this 


ten by Skip Woods of X- 
Men Origins: Wolverine 
and The A-Team, tries to 
show depth  intermit- 
tently, but the dialogue 
comes off as corny and 
unoriginal. 

For example, John and 
Yuri have a heart to heart 
talk about children and 
work. John is sincere, but 
this is not the first time 
a father has felt bad for 
spending too much time 
working and missing out 
on the lives of his kids. 
Consequently, instead of 
enriching the characters, 
this dialogue has the op- 
posite effect by stereotyp- 
ing them. 

The funny moments of- 
ten fall flat. 

In one scene, one of 
the goons explains why 
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house in search of Yuri, 
but Jack pulls Yuri out of 
the courthouse in an at- 
tempt to escape with him. 
For someone who was go- 
ing to testify against Yuri, 
Jack seems awfully insis- 
tent on protecting him. 
It’s possible that Jack had 
planned to get caught. 

He gets in a van with 
Yuri and starts to flee. 
However, John finds Jack, 
the goons get in their tank- 
like truck, and a chase en- 
sues with Jack in the lead, 
followed by the goons, fol- 
lowed by John who insists 
as if Jack could hear him: 
“I’m not done talking with 
you yet!” 

An astonishing num- 
ber of cars are destroyed 
in the course of the chase 
as the movie quickly de- 
volves into a standard 
action movie that just 
happens to feature John 
McClane. 

To the movie's credit, 
the first explosion (the 
courthouse) does not oc- 
cur until about 15 minutes 
in, and the first ‘rocket 
launcher blast doesn’t hap- 
pen until about, 10 minutes 
later, a blast which John 
deftly dodges with his 
pickup truck. 

After the chase, the plot 
thickens at the safe house 
where John finds out that 
Jack is a CIA agent. From 
there the movie goes from 
action scene to action scene 
with meaningless dialogue 
in between. 

The screenplay, writ- 


phrase “Yippee Ki-Yay” is 
like a cowboy. 

This line exists for no 
reason other than to pan- 
der to those that have seen 
the other installments. 

If you have not seen 
the other movies, this 
joke is nonsensical; it can- 
not stand on its own. John 
smiles to himself, but it is 
still not funny. 

A Good Day to Die Hard 
is Rocky V all over again. 

The premise has been 
stretched too thin and 
now the movie is, in 
many ways, a parody of 
itself. A Good Day to Die 
Hard lacks everything 
that made the original 
Die Hard so good: a com- 
pelling villain, meaning- 
ful dialogue and reasons 
to care. 

In the film’s defense, it’s 
about ninty minutes long, 
which is refreshing given 
that so many movies with 
big budgets tend to run far 
too long. 

Bruce Willis is the film’s 
highlight. John McClane is 
witty and curse-happy as 
usual, and all of the best 
dialogue goes to him. 

However his wittiness 
‘cannot overcome the cli- 
chéd script. 

John McClane deserves 
a better final film than this. 
Rocky Balboa turned out 
well, so maybe Die Hard 6 
can too, 

As for this installation, 
most people can skip it. 

It’s for diehard McClane 
fans only. 
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Wizard of Oz exhibit at Port Discovery is every child’s wonderland 


The lines into this exhibit are worth it, with a varied offering of activities that incorporate many aspects from the classic children’s story by L. Frank Baum 


By HANNAH DECATUR 
Stall Writer 


By night, Power Plant 
Live is an alcoholic’s ha- 
ven, but by day, it is an al- 
coholic’s worst nightmare 
— diapers, snot and re- 
sponsibility. 

This past Sunday, the 
line to the Port Discovery 
Children’s Museum ex- 
tended all the way to the 
taxi circle where drunken 


girls in heels scramble to 


snag an overpriced ride 
after last call on a Friday 
night. 


Waiting in this line on 
a Sunday afternoon is not 
much different. 

Little girls complain 
they are cold, older men 
roll their eyes and little 
boys jump around scream- 
ing about nothing (prob- 
ably something sports-re- 
lated). 

When the museum fi- 
nally opens its doors at 
12:00, it still takes 20 min- 
utes to get inside. Lo and 
behold, there is another 
line to actually purchase 
the tickets. 

In this line, museum 
patrons try to keep their 
kids within the black 
belt constraints, but to no 
avail. 

Instead, the kids easily 
slip under the belts, run- 
ning towards the adjacent 
gift shop where a woman 
demonstrates a new toy 
that shoots up foam rock- 
ets. 

If the museum wants 
kids to stay in line with 
their parents, they should 
not have placed an enticing 
gift shop right next to the 
box office. 

For the parents who 
manage to keep their kids 
inside the belts, life is not 


much better. 

One father could not 
find his daughter’s rub- 
ber hair band, frantically 
leafing through his diaper 
backpack, her coat pockets 
and finally, admitting de- 
feat, asking “Where does 
your mother usually put 
them?” 

Che girl just cried in re- 
sponse. 

And if after all of 
this waiting, crying and 
screaming, you decide to 
press onwards, the man at 
the ticket station will tell 
you that you are a security 
threat because you are a 
childless adult. 

This is probably the 
only time that people will 
tell you it is bad that you 
do not have a kid at 21. 
They will send you to the 
security desk to prove you 
are not a pedophile, and 
then you will wait in the 
line. 

Again. 

The signage and maps 
direct families to the 
Wizard of Oz Children’s 
Educational Exhibition, 
which is clearly the high- 
light of the museum ex- 
perience. 

Produced by the Mi- 
ami Children’s Museum, 
this exhibit celebrates the 
70th Anniversary of the 
beloved. musical about 
the farm girl from Kansas 
who defeated the Wicked 
Witch of the West with a 
scarecrow, a Tin Man and 
a Cowardly Lion. 

Upon entering the 
Harvey Meyerhoff Gal- 
lery, “Somewhere Over 
the Rainbow” faintly 
plays above the shrills of 
children having fun and 
parents’ exclamations of 
“Smile for the picture!” 

The exhibit moves 


accordance 
with the movie plot. 


clockwise in 


First, visitors are trans- 
planted to Kansas, where 
children can 
crops. 


“harvest” 


wicker 
baskets and fake corn, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes and bell 
peppers are ripe for the 
playing. 

Next, children (and 
adults if they duck) enter 
Dorothy’s where 
they experience a tornado. 
When children spin the 
wheels, the wall spins too, 
and the sideways floor 
only adds to the whole tor- 
nado effect. 

There is a cow outside 
of Dorothy’s house that, 
although plugged in, does 
not appear to do anything, 
and no one touches it. 

However, the “petting” 
zoo is a hit. 

Kids press buttons to 
hear lambs, chicks, cows 
and pigs make sounds, and 
they pet skin patches to 
discover which animal be- 
longs to which skin. 

In the center of the ex- 
hibit is a yellow brick road, 
or rather, a yellow brick 
circle. 

Large rainbow-colored 
plush blocks lie scattered 
on the circle, along with 
arbitrary pieces of white, 
jeweled crowns. 

The parents discover 
that these crown pieces 
belong to the Glinda the 
Good Witch display, and 
they stack them to make 
a very tall, layered crown. 
Their children just watch. 

For adults, the highlight 
of the exhibit is the replica 
of Dorothy’s ruby red slip- 
pers. 

Parents enthusiasti- 
cally point to the slippers, 
but their kids just want 
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to throw blocks 
around. 

At other displays, 
children can dress the 
munchkins with remov- 
able, magnetic pieces of 
clothing, enter a dark tun- 
nel to prove they have the 
lion’s courage and dress 
the scarecrow with scraps 
of felt. 

On this particular day, 
the most popular attraction 
is surprising — brushing 
the lion’s mane. It seems 
like such a simple concept, 
and yet, perhaps in a chil- 
dren’s museum, simple is 
best. 

One of the problems 
with interactive children’s 
museums is that children 
do not always know what 
to do at the various sta- 


more 


COURTESY OF WWWFANPOP.COM 
The Wizard of Oz is a classic childhood movie so it is-no surprise that the exhibit on it was a hit with kids. 


tions. 

Parents try to help, but 
mostly, the kids just want 
to throw blocks around. 
After all, kids do what they 
want to do. 

However, it appears that 
when they see the brush 
next to the lion’s head, they 
know what to do with it, 
and so they automatically 
pick up the brush and 
comb through the lion’s 
mane. 

On the other hand, 
when kids see rainbow 
blocks thrown  haphaz- 
ardly around the room, 
kids think they are sup- 
posed to throw these 
blocks haphazardly 
around the room. 

They have no idea that 
they are supposed to shape 


them into a rainbow be- 
cause they cannot read the 
museum label, and when 
their parents explain, they 
decide that throwing the 
blocks is more fun than 
arranging them into a pat- 
tern. 

Before leaving the ex- 
hibit, make sure to click 
your heels three times! Af- 
ter all, there’s no place like 
home! 

But the kids won’t want 
to click their heels because 
Port Discovery is definite- 
ly more fun than home. 
Where else do they get to 
make a mess and not have 
to clean it up? 

This exhibit will be in 
Baltimore at the Port Dis- 
covery Children’s Muse- 
um until Sept. 15, 2013. 


Thoroughtare celebrates peers’ work 


THOROUGHFARE, From B3 
respect to the student art- 
ists who were up there to 
share their works. 

However, what the 
night lacked in efficiency, it 
made up for in inspiration 
and individuality. 

The program included 
a variety of different me- 
diums of art — the advan- 
tage of hosting a literary 
magazine on an electronic 
format. 

The night’s lineup in- 
cluded a music piece by 
freshman Brandon Fik- 
sel entitled “Watch Me 
Work,” a title that he con- 
fesses to have stolen from 
Pokemon. 

His tranquil tune mixed 
elements of both hip-hop 
and R&B to produce a uni- 
formed flurry of subtly dis- 
tinct sounds. 

Another innovative ap- 
proach to conventional 
photography was __ pre- 
sented by sophomore An- 
drew Vargas Delman, who 
showed his stereo-photog- 
raphy pieces. 

Using the idea that our 


COURTESY OF LAY KODAMA 


Seniors Brittany Leung and Jiayi Wang hold their photos from last issue. 


lack of technical provisions. 

Junior Alessandra Bau- 
tze’s voice was, perhaps, 
the only thing that fully 


left and right commanded 
eye capture the attention 
different im- of the audi- 
ages of the What the night ence during 
same scene ; the whole 
to create the lacked in program. 

erception of ons : B a'u - 
pars ee efficiency, it made cou, tapaeea 
man’s works up for in inspira- her _ piece, 
captures one .. “Gabriel's 
scene (a tree, ton and Homecom- 
a statue or individuality. ing,” in the 


even two of 
his friends in 
a bed) through two slightly 
different perspectives. 

The final work shows 
these two images side 
by side. The idea is both 
unique and thought-pro- 
voking, as were all of his 
works. 

The prose and poetry 
portion of the event also 
compensated for the night's 


clearest and 
most confi- 
dent tone that whole eve- 
ning, but without ever over- 
asserting the piece to the 
audience. 

Her dialogue was mod- 
est and yet powerful, and 
her story — though on the 
surface was amusing and 
lighthearted — lingered 
profoundly on the deeper 
truths of interfamily rela- 


tions. ° 

Senior Angela Hu also 
shared two pieces of work 
— one piece of prose and 
one piece of fiction — both 
of which were delicate as 
they were eager. 

For the last portion of 
the event, freshman Han- 
nah Ingersoll presented 
her film, Country Bear, 
which documented the 
love story of a teddy bear 
from the country. 

And although the film 
had to be paused and re- 
started about three times 
because of audio issues, it 
ended the night on a light- 
hearted and even celebra- 
tory note that reminded 
the audience once again to 
celebrate the creative en- 
deavors of their peers. 

Thoroughfare is now ac- 
cepting submissions for 
their Spring 2013 issue, and 
all submissions must be in 
by March 11. 
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Filth force of nature 
may have been found 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
Staff Writer 


The Standard Model of 
physics is currently associ- 
ated with four fundamen- 
tal forces: gravity, electro- 
magnetism and the strong 
and weak nuclear forces. 
But some particle physi- 
cists have proposed a fifth 
force that would extend the 
Standard Model, which de- 
scribes matter and the way 
it interacts by breaking 
down matter into a num- 
ber of particles. In a study 
published in the Feb. 22 is- 
sue of the journal Science, 
Larry Hunter of Amherst 
College and his colleagues 
at Amherst and the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin 
have narrowed down the 
search for what scientists 
call “long-range spin-spin 
interactions” that would 
be tied to such a fifth force. 
This force would involve 
electrons, protons and neu- 
trons interacting over long 
distances. 

The study, besides being 
a potential breakthrough 
in particle physics, is also 
unique for its interdisci- 
plinary nature. It combines 
particle physics, atomic 
physics, solid-state physics, 
nuclear physics, mineral 
physics and geophysics. 

“This has been excit- 
ing. I really did not know 
much about geophysics 
before starting this proj- 
ect. I had never even taken 
a course in geophysics,” 
Hunter said in an email 
to The News-Letter. Hunter 
explained that his interest 
in geophysics was piqued 
when he came up with the 
question, “Can we use the 
electrons in the Earth as a 
spin source?” 

Every proton, neutron, 
and electron has an atomic 
property of “spin,” which 
can be thought of as a vec- 
tor or an arrow that points 
ina certain direction. Some 
of the electrons in the 


Earth’s mantle are slight 
ly spin-polarized due to 
Earth’s magnetic field. This 
means that the directions 
of their spin are not ran- 
dom, but collectively have 
a preferred orientation. 

To shed light on long- 
range spin-spin interac- 
tions, the researchers used 
the Earthitselfasa source of 
electrons. The team created 
a comprehensive computer 
model of Earth’s interior, 
mapping expected densi- 
ties and spin directions of 
electrons within the Earth. 
Hunter described develop- 
ing the model of the spin- 
polarization of the Earth as 
the most challenging and 
the most fun aspect of the 
work. 

This model was based 
in part on the lab experi- 
ments of co-author Jung-Fu 
“Afu” Lin of the University 
of Texas at Austin, which 
measured electron spins in 
minerals of Earth’s interior. 

Then, the researchers 
examined whether the 
spins of protons, neutrons 
and electrons in various 
laboratories might interact 


with the spins of electrons | 


within the Earth. In other 
words, they tried to find 
out whether the spins of 
laboratory subatomic par- 
ticles have a different en- 
ergy depending on their 
direction with respect to 
the Earth. 

“We know [...] that a 
magnet has a lower energy 
when it is oriented paral- 


HIV, From Al 
could not be administered 
at that point. This, com- 
pounded with the com- 
plete lack of very effective 
prenatal antiviral therapy, 


| left the child at great risk. 


lel to the geomagnetic field | 


and it lines up with this 
particular direction —that 
is how a compass works,” 
Hunter said. 

Hunter and his col- 
leagues removed the mag- 
netic interaction and tried 
to see if there were any oth- 
er interactions that were 
taking place. In particular, 
one such interaction might 
be the long-range spin-spin 
interaction, as there could 

See FIFTH FORCE, pace B9 


COURTESY OF MARC AIRHART AND STEVE JACOBSEN 
Spin-spin interaction was predicted to be the fifth force of nature. 


(The researchers later con- 
firmed that the child’s in- 


| fection occurred momen- 


tarily before birth.) 

Gay decided to take a 
more aggressive approach 
to post-delivery care than 
the typical prophylactic 
treatment of at-risk infants. 
She administered antiret- 
rovirals, the common ther- 
apy for HIV, within only 30 
hours of the child’s birth, 
and added two medicines 
to the typical drug regi- 
men. Gay was under the 
assumption that the pa- 
tient would continue treat- 
ment for a lifetime. 


What happened next 
was unexpected. 
Over the ensuing 


the child’s 


month, viral 
load — a measurement of 
the amount of virus in the 
blood — decreased so sig- 


nificantly that it was unde- 
tectable by standard clinical 
tests. Despite the fact that 
the mother failed to bring 
the infant to scheduled ap- 
pointments or to continue 
treatment from the ages of 
18 to 23 months, the child’s 
load measured consistently 
under detectable levels at 
the first appointment back. 

This result surprised Gay 
and specialists Persaud and 
Katherine Luzuriaga, an im- 
munologist at the Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts Medical 
School, who were called in 
for suggestions and further 
investigation. Again, tests 
found no evidence of viral 
replication. 

“To our knowledge this 
is the first case of thor- 
oughly documented peri- 
natal HIV _ transmission 


COURTESY OF EKATERINA PESHEVA 
Deborah Persaud, a virologist at Hopkins Children’s Center, was the lead author of a report on the first case of a functional HIV cure in an infant. 


Infant cured of HIV after rapid ARY treatment 


that later remained unde- 
tectable for the long-term 
off of medications,” Gay 
wrote in a statement. 

“Our hypothesis that 
needs careful testing is that 
the very early administra- 
tion of potent combination 
therapy may have prevent- 
ed the entry of the virus 
into the long-lived cells of 
the immune system where 
it stays for many years.” 

Gay refers to the viral 
reservoirs where HIV typi- 
cally spreads and effective- 
ly hides from all treatment. 
Even when antiretrovirals 
kill the virus’ replication 
mechanism in a patient’s 
shortlived immune cells, 
the virus hidden in these 
caches will reemerge if 
treatment is discontinued. 

With approximately 
9500 people living with 
perinatally-acquired HIV 
at the end of 2009, accord- 
ing to the Centers for Dis- 


ease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), the researchers 
are left with the pertinent 
questions of what caused 
the “functional cure” and 
whether it can be replicated 
in other infected infants. 
“The early treatment 
most likely contributed to 
the outcome in this child. 
But whether it’s the only in- 
tervention that allowed this 
outcome is unclear and re- 
quires further study,” Per- 
saud said in a question and 
answer session on Monday. 
As research continues, 
the doctors urge HIV-infect- 
ed infants to continue anti- 
retroviral therapy without 
going off treatment to see if 
similar results occur. They 
also continue to advocate for 
antiviral treatment for ex- 
pectant HIV-infected moth- 
ers, which, according to the 
CDC, can prevent over 99 
percent of the risk of moth- 
er-to-child transmission. 


Fruit flies consume alcohol to combat wasps 


By BRYAN KOHRS 
For The News-Letter 


While humans continue 
to bicker about the legal 
drinking age, fruit flies 
have developed their own 
unique policy: alcohol be- 
fore birth. A new study out 
of Emory University has 
shown that fruit flies lay 
their eggs in an alcoholic 
environment, — essentially 
feeding their unhatched 


young booze, to protect: 


them from parasitic wasps. 
This new spin on parent- 
ing is a creative defense 
tactic that can actually save 
the lives of fruit fly larvae. 

Tiny endoparasitic 
wasps, those that live 
inside other organisms, 
commonly prey on fruit 
fly larvae. These wasps 
will inject their own eggs 


into the larvae of fruit 
flies, hatching inside 
them and eating the fruit 
fly larvae from the inside 
out. The fruit fly needs 
to kill the wasp eggs be- 
fore they hatch to avoid 
this essential death sen- 
tence. However, while the 
fruit fly’s immune system 
works to kill these para- 
sites, the wasps release 
venom that suppresses 
the organism’s immune 
response. 

So what else can a fruit 
fly do to kill these parasitic 
wasps? They can drink. 

“(Fruit flies] like alco- 
hol and naturally con- 
sume a good amount of 
alcohol,” Todd Schlenke, 
a professor at Emory Uni- 
versity and co-author of a 
new study on this topic, 
wrote in an email to The 


WWW.CHEM-WISE.COM 
Wasps lay eggs in fruit fly larvae. 


News-Letter. 

Fruit ferments.as it rots, 
which enables up to 15 per- 
cent of the fruit to be alco- 
hol by volume. Since fruit 
flies live on and around 
rotting fruit, alcohol is a 
natural part of their envi- 
ronment and has become 
part of their diet. The 


wasps on the other hand 
have no such tolerance for 
alcohol and Schlenke’s re- 
search shows that the fruit 
flies utilize this evolution- 
ary advantage to fight the 
parasites. 

Mother fruit flies pro- 
tect their young from 
wasps by dipping their 
eggs in alcohol, causing 
an influx that raises the 
blood alcohol levels of the 
larvae and the wasps. This 
alcohol kills the parasites, 
who are not accustomed to 
dealing with alcohol, and 
saves the majority of the 
fruit flies. 

Schlenke and his team 
set up a controlled experi- 
ment to test this immune 
behavior. Adult female 
fruit flies were released 
into two separate cages, 

See FRUIT FLIES, pace B9 


Investment urged for malaria campaign 


By KRISTY CARRANZA 
For The News-Letter 


In view of the economy, . 


how far should countries 
go to strengthen their pub- 
lic health system? 


While epidemics and 
prevalent public concerns 
must be addressed, coun- 
tries are always faced with 
financial roadblocks that 
prevent them from fund- 
ing large-scale eradica-’ 
tion programs. In a recent 
study, epidemiologists 
studied hypothetical af- 
termaths of malaria eradi- 
cation and suggested that 
it not only would benefit 
many countries, but it is 
also unlikely that malaria 
would reemerge. With 
this insight, the complete 
eradication of malaria may 
appear to be more appeal- 


‘ing in the interests of a na- 


tion’s growth. 

Malaria is a curable 
disease caused by para- 
sites, which are spread by 
mosquitoes. The parasite 


as 


enters a person’s blood- 
stream and _ multiplies, 
eventually leading to 
symptoms such as fever, 
chills, nausea, anemia, 
coma and even death. 
According to the World 
Health Organization, 
there were 219 million 
cases of malaria, leading 
to the deaths of 660,000 
people in 2010. Several or- 


the amount of new malaria 
cases in two settings. The 
controlled setting took pre- 
ventative steps such as the 
distribution of antimalar- 
ial drugs and a monitored 
mosquito population, 
while the uncontrolled set- 
ting counted malaria cases 
without aid. 

The study revealed that 
case numbers were low in 


ganizations, countries 
such as_ the that had 
1955 Glob- S _ completely 
al Malaria .-why is the MEN ‘eliminat- 
Eradication pearance of ma- ed = ma- 
Program, é ; ; laria. This 
fought to laria unlikely in means that 
combat this the places that the spread 
disease in the Fy, _ of the dis- 
past. How- have eliminated it ease there 
ever, fund- .; 9 is very 
ing ceased in in the past’ limited 
1969, leaving even after 
malaria only the Global 


partially exterminated in 
some parts of the world. 
In a study recently pub- 
lished in Science, research- 
ers examined a pair of 
numbers that described 


Malaria Eradication Pro- 
gram ceased. However, 
countries that failed to 
eliminate the disease in 
the past faced a new wave 
See MALARIA, pace B8 


Coping mechanisms for stress vary based on genetic factors, such as the 
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version of the COMT gene one carries. 


Genetics allect some responses to stress 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Walking through Brody 
or MSE on any given day, 
almost anyone could over- 
hear the typical student 
bemoaning how much 
work they have or how 
stressed they feel. Even 
though stress is practically 
programmed into the col- 
lege experience, different 
students handle pressure 
differently and responses 
can vary. — 

Reasons for _ stress 
among, students also differ, 
according, to O. Joseph Bi- 


envenu, a professor of psy- 
chiatry and behavioral sci- 
ences at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine, 

“(Stress can come from] 
high expectations of one- 
self, ambition/competition 
for high grades for gradu- 
ate school entrance, living 
on own and having to make 
many decisions regarding 
priorities,” Bienvenu said. 

Recent discoveries by 
researchers at the Sci- 


-ence Education Center at 


National Taiwan Normal 
University hint that stress 
may in fact have a genetic 
component. The research- 


_ers looked at Asia to secure 


a decent sample size with 
enough statistical data. 

In most Asian countries, 
each educational advance- 
ment is accompanied by a 
placement test. For exam- 
ple, in Taiwan, thousands 
take the Basic Competency 
Test for Junior High School 
Students in order to gain 
admission to the best high 
schools. Attending a good 
high school translates into 
a better shot at being ac- 
cepted at the most presti- 
gious colleges. 

The high stress 

Sre STRESS, pace B8 


al 


STRESS, rrom B7 
environment and decent 
student population size 
in Taiwan allowed the re- 
searchers to gather data on 
the effects of stress. Spe- 
cifically, the research team 
sought to use the COM1 
gene to explain the differ- 
ences in how children han- 
dle stress. 

The COMT gene as- 
sembles an enzyme that 
removes the neurotrans- 
mitter dopamine from the 
brain’s prefrontal cortex, an 
area in charge of planning 
and decision making. It is 
crucial that the prefrontal 


cortex maintain the opti- 


subjects with the slower act- 
ing enzymes performed bet- 
ter under normal conditions. 
People with this type of 
COMT gene demonstrated 
better reasoning and evalu- 
ation of consequences. This 
correlation also seemed to 
increase with the amount of 
education received. On the 
other hand, people with the 
faster acting enzymes had 
dopamine levels that were 
too low, which reduced the 
subjects’ success at process- 
ing information. 

Though the slow  act- 
ing enzyme shows a clear 
advantage, the previous 
studies did not take into ac- 
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der pressure. 

Every per- 
son carries the COMT gene. 
However, there are two ver- 
sions of the gene. One vari- 
ant removes dopamine over 
a long period of time while 
the other lowers the dopa- 
mine level rapidly. There- 
fore, despite the fact that ev- 
eryone has the COMT gene, 
there are variations in abil- 
ity to reduce dopamine lev- 
els in the prefrontal cortex. 

Previous studies have 
tried to pinpoint the effect of 
the variations. In one study, 
the subjects performed cog- 
nition tests and the results 
consistently showed that 


cortex. This 
substantial 
increase makes the cortex 
unable to process informa- 
tion as effectively; thus, peo- 
ple with the slower acting 
enzymes cannot cope with 
stress as well as people with 
the faster acting enzymes. 
The data from Taiwan con- 
firms this analysis; students 
with the slower acting en- 
zymes scored an average of 
eight percentage points low- 
er than their counterparts. 
Despite the appearance 
that genetics can make or 
break a test, there is encour- 
aging news for those with 
the slower acting enzymes. 


COURTESY OF WWW.DONGO.ORG 
Researchers say that eradicating malaria would create economic benefits. 


Eradicating malaria may 
be economically viable 


MALARIA, From B7 
of malaria cases. 

“If you get rid of ma- 
laria once and go through 
this very strict program 
of verifying that you got 
rid of it, it doesn’t tend to 
come back, and | think 
that’s significant,” David 
Smith, senior author of the 
study and professor in the 
Department of Epidemiol- 
ogy at the School of Public 
Health and the Malaria Re- 
search Institute, said. The 
question here is why is the 
reappearance of malaria 
unlikely in the places that 
have eliminated it in the 
past? 

One possibility is eco- 
nomic development, which 
in turn, leads to improved 
public health systems and 
disease control. The study 
also suggests the idea that 
increasing numbers of 
healthy working people 
are joining the workforce. 

“We don’t know which 
one is the right answer, 
and it may be different in 
different places. But it real- 
ly matters whether malaria 
elimination causes its own 
stability ... or is caused by 
it/’ Smith said. 

For now, Smith said he 
will publish another study 


shortly that will explore 


ways malaria elimination 
can, cause its own stability. 


“It’s a very clever and 
elegant paper that comes 
up with some surprising 
and counterintuitive re- 
sults,” Lee Hall, chief of 
the Parasitology and Inter- 
national Programs Branch 
in the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases Division of Mi- 
crobiology and Infectious 
Diseases, said. The idea of 
malaria elimination rein- 
forcing itself is considered 
unexpected, and _ realiz- 
ing the means through 
which it does so may lead 
to improved approaches to 
counter the spread of ma- 
laria completely. 

“If you understand the 
factors that are reducing 
transmissibility, then you 
may want to choose to 
design your control pro- 
grams to emphasize those 
aspects, which will drive 
down transmissibility in 
a sustained manner as op- 
posed to temporarily in- 
terrupting transmission,” 
Hall said. 

With these hopes for the 
future, disease control and 
the different aspects of a 
country’s growth may ap- 
pear to be more connected 
than previously thought, 
and perhaps this new un- 
derstanding will eventu- 
ally set public health in a 
new light. 
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Stressbusters offers coping advice 


Studies done by Jeremy Ja- 
mieson, an assistant profes- 
sor of Social Psychology at 
the University of Rochester, 
have shown that a change 
in mindset definitely helps 
people cope with stress. 


, P : | 
Jamieson’s work focused | 


on the effect of stress percep- 


tion for students taking the | 


GRE. The studies showed 
that people who are told that 
stress actually improves per- 
formance scored an average 
six percent higher than those 
in the control group. Other 
similar experiments point 
to the fact that the ability to 
handle stress is not solely de- 
termined by genes. 

Many would agree that 
Hopkins lives up to its repu- 
tation as a stressful universi- 
ty, with all the associated ef- 
fects of anxiety that follow. 


“[Some experience] pan- | 


ic attacks, reactive depres- 


sion, confusion, irritability, | 


lowered self-esteem and ... 
a reliance on drugs,” Dan- 


iel Kirsch, the president | 


of the American Institute 


of Stress, said, discussing | 


general reactions to stress. 

However, since it is not 
plausible to manipulate the 
DNA of individual Hop- 


kins students on a grand | 


scale, it is perhaps more 
useful to focus on potential 
methods of handling stress. 

Stressbusters, a campus 


group that focuses on re- | 


lieving stress, offers some 
insights. 

“(Students] know 
they are very limited with 
time so they try to be as ef- 
ficient as possible in a short 
amount of time,” junior and 
Stressbuster Jon Konel said, 
describing the way stress 
empowers some students. 


Most Stressbusters 
agreed that students 
should take breaks — 
whether browsing the 
internet or listening to 
music — when they are 


overwhelmed. They also 
recommend exercise 
an effective way to relieve 
pressure. 


“Simplify/prioritize | 


what you really want to ac- 
complish, aerobic exercise, 
do something pleasurable 
regularly, reflect on past 
successes [and] see poten- 
tial stressors as challenges” 
Bienvenu said, validating 
the Stressbusters’ advice. 

Amidst all the ways 
people handle stress, soph- 
omore and _ Stressbuster 
Anna Belous _ perhaps 
summed it up best. 

“It’s all about perception. 
One. person will tell them- 
selves ‘I'm stressed, but I can 
do this!’ Another will say 
‘Im so stressed, and I suck at 
orgo, s**t I'm going to bomb 
Overything,” Belous said. 

We all know who will 
do better on the exam. 
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Surgeons connected the donor and recipient bones as well as all nerves, muscle fibers and blood vessels. 


Double arm transplant beats odds 


Surgeon Andrew Lee describes: challenge, action, result 


By MARTIN KANG 
Staff Writer 


The challenges were 
grave. Iraq War veteran 
Brendan Marrocco was rid- 
ing in a vehicle directly hit 
by an explosive fire projec- 
tile while returning to his 


| base north of Baghdad on 


Easter Sunday, 2009. The 
projectile pierced through 
the vehicle, and sent pieces 
of shrapnel and bits of met- 
al flying into the passen- 
gers. Sitting right where 
the projectile hit, Marrocco 
sustained severe injuries 
throughout his body — a 
severed carotid artery, bro- 
ken nose, fractured facial 
bones, burns and _ lacera- 
tions, and most tragically, 
wounds that led to the am- 
putation of all four limbs. 
After undergoing emer- 
gency treatment in three 
hospitals, Marrocco was 
entrusted to a group of sur- 
geons at Hopkins Hospital 
to explore the possibility of 
a hand transplant. Andrew 
Lee, lead surgeon on the 
ultimate procedure, dis- 
cussed the case in an event 
at Hopkins last Thursday. 


CHALLENGE 


The surgeons’ dilemma 
was whether or not to pur- 
sue the hand transplant. 
The procedure would not 
only subject the patient to 
hours of a physically ex- 
hausting operation, but 
would also require the 
patient to take potentially 
harmful drugs for the rest 
of his life to combat trans- 
plant rejection. 

“When the first hand 


transplant was performed 
in the U.S., it was very con- 
troversial,” Lee said. “One 
of the people objecting to 
hand transplant at that time 
was myself. I didn’t think 
that the risk-benefit balance 
of the first arm transplant 
was in favor of the patient. 
I didn’t think the triple im- 
munosuppression was real- 
ly justified to improve their 
quality of life.” 

The operation posed 
numerous other challenges 
as well. For instance, the 
surgeons could not use the 
traditional cuff blood pres- 
sure monitor since the arm 
itself was being operated 
on. Also, the tremendous 
expense associated with 
such a transplant is not 
currently covered by medi- 
cal insurance companies. 

AGHON’ =o 

The surgical team at 
Hopkins did not back down 
to the challenge. Instead, it 
facilitated collaboration be- 
tween physicians and sur- 
geons of different specialties 
and various organizations. 

In order to finance the 
operation, the Department 
of Defense and Hopkins 
Hospital stepped in. 

“For [Marrocco], we 
were able to receive not 
only research grants, but 
also some grants to cover 
the clinical expense from 
the Department of Defense. 
The Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital was also generous in 
absorbing any additional 
cost associated with the re- 
search and the operation.” 

Once the source of 
funding was secured, the. 


surgical team acquired the 
resources to deal with the 
other difficulties. 

To accurately monitor 
Marrocco’s blood pressure 
while operating on the 
arm, the Hopkins surgeons 
took a page out of the bio- 
medical engineer’s book, 
and installed an innovative 
pressure monitor within 
the patient’s bloodstream. 

To reduce the number 
of drugs Marrocco would 
have to take to combat 
transplant rejections, the 
Hopkins surgeons experi- 
mented with new immu- 
nological therapies and 
successfully reduced the 
number of drugs required 
from three to one. 

When the _ operation 
began, the orthopedic 
surgeons were up first to 


connect the bones of ibe : , 
‘patient to those of t - 


nor, establishing the foun- 
dation. Next, the plastic 
surgeons, aided by micro- 
scopes, connected each 
and. every muscle fiber, 
nerve and blood vessel. 


RESULT 


The operation was a 
truly collaborative effort 
among specialists from di- 
verse disciplines of medi- 
cine. Only through such 
teamwork did the surgeons 
overcome all the odds 
stacked against this proce- 
dure. Speaking about the 
future of hand transplants, 
Lee expressed optimism. 

“T think the attitude is 
changing,” Lee said. “The 
resistance towards hand 
transplantation is turning 
around.” 


HTC faces lawsuit for security breaches in software 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Between Androids, 
iPhones and BlackBerrys, 
the smartphone market has 
certainly diversified in re- 
cent years and HTC, a Tai- 
wanese company, has been 
one seller leading the pack. 

However, HTC was re- 
cently drawn into a lawsuit 
by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (FTC) for secu- 
rity flaws associated with 
customized software and 
apps they released for their 
Windows and Android 
phones. Unbeknownst to 
HTC, the method in which 
the software was custom- 
ized made it susceptible 
to security breaches; when 
installed, third-party ap- 
plications were able to easi- 
ly record phone calls, track 
user location and obtain 
personal information. 

The lawsuit is focused 
on the severity of the secu- 
rity breaches and the meth- 
od in which the company is 
seeking to improve the pri- 
vacy of its customers. Most 
people check their emails 
and bank accounts, and 
store sensitive information 
on their phones; therefore, 


the security of these mo- 
bile devices is essential. 

The HTC software and 
apps bypassed. an impor- 
tant security feature of the 
Android operating sys- 
tem, the permission-based 
model. This model notifies 
the user that the install- 
ing application will have 
access to certain informa- 
tion stored on the device. 
The user can then decide 
whether access to this po- 
tentially private or sensi- 
tive information justifies 
the purpose of the app. 

The software modifica- 
tions conducted by HTC 
circumvented the permis- 
sion-based model by pre- 
installing apps on phones. 
The pre-installed apps 
cannot be removed by us- 
ers and allow future apps 
to gain access to private 
data, ranging from text 
messages to credit card 
numbers. Similar flaws 
also exist in HTC Win- 
dows phones. 

Perhaps the most alarm- 
ing aspect of the suit is that 
the company was first in- 
formed of the security prob- 
lems in 2011 and developed 
patches for only some of the 
breaches that same year. 


“Privacy and security 
are important, and we are 
committed to improving 
practices that help safe- 
guard our customers’ de- 
vices and data. Working 
with our carrier partners, 
we have addressed the 
identified security vulner- 
abilities on the majority of 
devices in the U.S. released 
after December 2010. We're 
working to rollout the re- 
maining software updates 
now and recommend cus- 

tomers download them 
once available,” HTC stat- 
ed in a press release. 

Following the FTC's 
charges against the com- 
pany, HTC has agreed to 


* COURTESY OF WWWHTC.COM 
The software security breaches allowed user locations to be tracked. 


settle the case by releas- 
ing patches that improve 
‘protection and by creat- 
ing a program for security 
that will be monitored by a 
third party for 20 years. 
Damages from the secu- 
rity breaches have not been 
pursued since the FTC does 
not have the power to de- 
termine fines in consumer 
protection cases. The Com- 
mission is accepting public 
views on all proposed so- 
lutions for a 30-day period 
after which it will decide 
whether to carry out the 
order. Once an order is is- 
sued, any violations by 
HTC can be penalized by 
fines up to $16,000. 
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QUINONES, rrom Al 
in your very nice office’,” 
Quinones recalled Law- 
ton saying to him, “But 
you have gotten so fo- 
cused on getting 
stants, getting your ca- 
reer ... that you have for- 
gotten where you truly 
came from’” _ q 

“He was telling me 
something that I didn’t 
want to hear, “Qui- 
nones admitted. “I told 
him that ‘I’m really not 
ready for this. I’m barely 
getting out of the debt 
of medical 

After 
eration, 


your 


school.” 

delib- 
however, Qui- 
nones made the decision 
to go back to 

“lve always want- 
ed to take my children 
back to Mexico, show 
them where I came from, 
and do something for 
the people who are less 
privileged than I have 
been. And that’s exactly 
how the journey began.” 


much 


Mexico. 


In the summer of 2011, 
Quinones, along with 
many other distinguished 
surgeons, established a 
the Guada- 
Mexico to pro- 
vide care, free of charge, 
through the Community 
Neurosurgery 


mission in 
lajara, 


project 

“For the first time, we 
went [to Guadalajara] to 
provide major complex 
brain surgeries, so com- 
plex that it would be com- 
plex here at Johns Hop- 
kins. Otherwise, there 
is no possible way that 
any of these patients will 
be able to afford com- 
ing to the United States 
and pay the large bills 
to do these surgeries.” 

[his was a truly chal- 
lenging as the 
surgeons had to perform 
complicated 


mission, as 


surgeries in 
a clinical environment 
that vastly under- 
equipped with the neces- 
sary surgical instruments. 

“We had a 


was 


case of a 


GEORGINA EDISONSERI/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Dr. Quinones talked about his life, going from an illegal immigrant to a neurosurgeon. 
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Dr. Q) speaks about his path to neurosurgery 


lovely young man who had 
a tumor on the right side, 
right underneath the motor 
cortex,” Quinones recalled. 
“You can do this case two 
ways. just put 
him to sleep, and go ahead 
to take the tumor 

However, in 


You can 
out.” 
order to 
perform this surgery, the 


surgeons had to know 
the exact location of the 
motor cortex. Without 
sophisticated equip- 
ments like functional 
MRI, Quinones decided 


that he could not safely 
operate on the young 
man while he was under 
the effects of anesthesia. 

“The only way we can 
do this surgery safely for 
me, was to keep him awake. 
lhatis exactly what we did.” 

Only by keeping the 
patient awake were the 
surgeons able to find the 
exact location of the mo- 
tor cortex of the patient. 
To do the surgeons 
simply stimulated vari- 
ous parts 
of the pa- 
tient’s brain 
and ob- 
served his 
responses 
to the stim- 
ulations. 

The  sur- 
gery was a 
success: the 
patient re- 
tained his 
speech and 
motor abili- 
ties after the 
tumor was 
removed. 
This _ testi- 
fies to the 
resource- 
fulness of 


so, 


the sur- 
geons. But 
there was 
more to it. 

(OTE se 
beauty to 


this surgery is that,” Qui- 
nones said as he pointed 
to a video of the patient 
after the surgery. “He 
was able to hold his son. 
[his just touches me in 
ways that | cannot even 
begin to explain to you.” 

“Toe Flacco is about to 
be the highest paid football 
player in the world, but | 
promise you, no matter how 
much money he makes, or 
how many touchdowns he 
scores, he can’t possibly 
have the feeling that I get 
when I see this patient do- 
ing that,” Quinones added. 
“To me, no amount of mon- 
ey can give me that feeling.” 

[The surgeons went 
back again in the sum- 
mer 2012 for the second 
annual Community Neu- 
rosurgery project and per- 
formed six more complex 
neurosurgeries in Gua- 
dalajara. To their advan- 
tage, this time, the proj- 
ect received not only the 
continued support of the 
Hopkins Hospital but also 
many other organizations 
in the medical industry. 


It can be said that 
Quinones had, once 
again, created his own 
path, brought help to 
the underprivileged in 
Mexico and left a trail 


for the others to follow. 
Ultimately, Quinones 
had a far greater ambition. 
“We are going find a 
cure for brain cancer,” 
Quinones told the under- 


graduate audience. “And | 
I believe that we can use | 
this as a symbol. One | 
day we can find a cure | 
| uncover a new force of na- 


for brain cancer, and then 


we can find a cure for any | 


other diseases. And I’m 


not only talking about bio- | 


logical diseases. I’m talk- 
ing about diseases in our 
society, like inequality, 
and so many other things 
that affect our 


| between 


world.” | 


FIFTH FORCE, rrom B7 


be an interaction between 
the spins of the subatomic 
particles in the labs and 


the spins of the electrons 
within the Earth. 

Although their appara- 
tus did not detect such in- 
teractions, the team of re- 
searchers was able to infer 
that long-range spin-spin 
interactions, if they exist, 
are incredibly weak, about 
one million times weaker 
than the gravitational force 
particles. This 
provides a useful path for 
more precise experiments 
using the same method. 

“With more sensitiv- 
ity, it is possible we will 


ture,” Hunter said. 

The experiment also 
has exciting implications 
for our understanding of 
the characteristics and 
composition of the deep 
Earth. 

“{It] might eventually 


flies irom parasitic wasps 


FRUIT FLIES, FRom B7 
one that contained wasps 
and the other holding a 
control group without 
wasps. Iwo separate petri 
dishes were also set in the 
cages. One dish contained 
yeast, the laboratory nour- 
ishment used for fruit fly 
larvae, and one contained 
yeast mixed with six per- 
cent alcohol, roughly the 
alcohol percentage of a 
beer and more than a fruit 
fly enjoys. 

“Fruit flies prefer alco- 
holic food, but only up to 
about three percent alco- 
hol by volume,” Schlenke 
wrote. “We use six per- 
cent in our experiments 
because it’s at the higher 
range of what might be 
found in naturally rotting 
fruits, and it’s not a level 
fruit flies would normally 
like.” 

After 24 hours, the re- 
searchers removed the pe- 
tri dishes from both cages 
and counted the number 
of eggs in each dish. They 
found that in the cage 
containing the parasitic 
wasps, 90 percent of the 
eggs laid were in the alco- 
holic mixture, while only 
40 percent of the eggs laid 
in the cage without wasps 
were in the alcoholic mix- 
ture. 

Despite the protective 
benefits, laying eggs in al- 
cohol can have adverse ef- 
fects. 

“There is increased 
mortality for flies laid as 
eggs on six percent alco- 
hol food,” Schlenke wrote. 
“Only about 75 percent 
make it to the adult stage 
whereas about 95 percent 
do when laid on non-al- 
cohol food. This is likely 
why flies don’t normally 
lay eggs in food with this 
high of an alcohol concen- 


tration. However, the cost 


is worth it when there are 
wasps around.” 

The researchers _hy- 
pothesized that fruit flies 


recognize the wasps by 
the smell of their phero- 
mones, and thus were 
able to base their behav- 
iors off of the presence 
or absence of wasps. To 
test this, they performed 
the same experiment 


with two separate mu- | 


tated fruit flies. The first 


mutated group could not | 


see, while the other could 


not smell. The group that | 


could not smell preferred 


to lay their eggs in alco- | 


hol, while the group that 
could not see had no pref- 
erence. 

This showed that fruit 
flies actually recognize the 
wasps by sight, a some- 
what shocking discovery. 
In fact, the scientists be- 
lieve this is an innate be- 
havior for fruit flies as the 
strains used by Schlenke 
and his team were grown 
in a laboratory and were 
many generations _re- 
moved from contact with 
wasps in nature. 

Apart from protection 
against wasps, fruit flies 
may garner other benefits 
from alcohol at the right 
concentration. 

“Flies grown on three 
percent alcohol food are 
larger and live longer than 
flies not given any alco- 
hol,” Schlenke wrote. 

The fruit fly species cer- 
tainly enjoys alcohol and 
knows how to use it well 
in everyday life. But does 
this mean that they, like 
humans, can become alco- 
holics? 

“I don’t know if you 
could say they suffer from 
an addiction to it,” Schlen- 
ke wrote. “They do get 
drunk if you force them 
to consume excess alcohol, 
but they don’t drink that 
much when they're given 
a choice. On the other 
hand, there was a study in 
Science a few months ago 
showing that male flies re- 
jected by females consume 
more alcohol...” 


COURTESY OF WWWPSC.EDU 
Electron spins within the Earth were studied to investigate a new force. 


Long range spin-spin 
interactions studied 


be possible to turn the 
arguments of our paper 
around and use the force 
to probe the composi- 
tion of the lower mantle 
of the Earth,” Hunter 
said. More generally, this 
study has revealed the 
potential and power of 
particle physics in study- 
ing geophysics. 

While the results of the 
study are not conclusive, 
they hint at the possibility 
of exciting discoveries in 
the future. It is precisely 
this sort of process that 
draws Hunter to the study 
of particle physics. 

“Particle physics estab- 
lishes the basic compo- 
nents and interactions of 
nature,” he said. “What we 
are able to do it to explore 
some of the possible choic- 
es that nature might make. 
We shine our light where 
we can and hope that na- 
ture is kind enough to re- 
veal a new secret.” 


COURTESY OF 
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Scientists found a specific growth factor called HGF that could heal damaged alveoli to maximize oxygen intake in patients with emphysema. 


HGE improves damaged alveoli by binding to MET 


By CAROLYN ZIN 
For The News-Letter 


Revenge against em- 
physema, a deadly and 
overbearing disease, has 
been strategically plotted 
in order to defend and pro- 
tect the lives of the more 
than 20 million Americans 
engaged in a battle with 
the disease. Thankfully, re- 
searchers have discovered 
ways to ameliorate symp- 
toms that are presented in 
emphysema patients. 

The third-leading cause 
of death in the United 
States is chronic obstruc- 
tive pulmonary _ disease 
(COPD), which includes 
diseases like emphysema. 
These diseases are not only 
caused by smoking but 
also by exposure to toxic 
dusts and fumes. Patients 
with emphysema have dif- 
ficulty breathing due to the 
destruction of the alveoli 
compartments responsible 
for the intake of oxygen. 
Lungs infected with em- 
physema or similar diseas- 
es also have an accelerated 
form of cell death and dif- 
ficulty with cell renewal. 

“The diseases that are 
most challenging for us to 
treat are the diseases where 
you get a loss or scarring 
of part of the lung we call 
the alveoli compartment, 
where the oxygen crosses 


into the bloodstream. Ba- 
sically, you need to have 
a certain number of al- 
veoli in your lungs so that 
enough oxygen gets into 
your bloodstream so that 
you can get the proper oxy- 
genation of all your vitals,” 
Enid Neptune, associate 
professor of Pulmonary 
and Critical Care medicine 
at the Hopkins School of 
Medicine, explained. 
Neptune and her team 
of researchers have made 
significant progress on 
the battle against emphy- 


way has some evidence of 
therapeutic utility. HGF 
just had the full spectrum 
that we were looking for,” 
Neptune added. 
Experiments were car- 
ried out in small animal 
models to test the effec- 
tiveness of HGF. Half of 
the mice with emphysema 
were injected with HGF for 
two weeks, while the other 
half of the mice were in- 
jected with a placebo. Mice 
with normal lung func- 
tions served as the control 
group. Similarly, HGF was 


“We looked at HGF be- 
cause it was able to do all 
of the types of activities 
that one would need if you 
needed to grow new al- 
veoli. A molecule that has 
these behaviors and path- 


sema, as they injected 
found __pos- into half 
sible ways 3 HGF just had the of Ee con- 
improve the : rol group 
‘function of full spectrum that while’ the 
damaged al- we were looking other half 
veoli. Several was inject- 
expenimen’s for. et pes a 
ave een acebo. 

performedus. — ENID NEPTUNE, *'R ¢ - 
ng he eps: ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, SU er 
factor, known OF PULMONARY AND as __ there 

HGF, t tice- 
2 : CRITICAL CARE Site im. 
regrow the able im 
damaged MEDICINE Provement 
alveoli and in the lung 
restore their — function of 
function. the subjects. There was a 


17 percent increase in the 
size of the air sacs in the 
emphysema group injected 
with HGF, which signifies 
an improvement in lung 
function. Thus, the HGF 
proved effective in treating 


the damaged alveoli. 
Furthermore, the effi- 
ciency and success in using 
HGF in subjects with em- 
physema drove Neptune’s 
team to test the role of HGF 
in the underdeveloped 
lungs of young subjects. 
In another experiment, an 
HGF receptor called MET 
was removed from cells in 
the alveoli. As expected, 
when MET was removed, 
there was damage to the al- 
veoli, indicating that in or- 
der for developing lungs to 
function normally, they re- 
quire HGF to bind to MET. 


Neptune and her team 


are making great strides 
towards utilizing HGF in 
other subjects, as they look 
for ways to make the deliv- 
éry of HGF more efficient. 
“We are focusing on try- 
ing to package HGF so that 
we might potentially be able 
to deliver it directly into the 
lungs. If we can be success- 
ful doing that in a mouse 
model, we can potentially 
escalate that to larger mod- 
els. The other thing is to 
explore small molecule acti- 
vators of the pathway. They 
would potentially allow you 
to get a very efficient level of 
receptor activation. We are 
pursuing both of those av- 
enues with the hope that we 
will have something in the 
pipeline in the near future,” 
Neptune said. My 


B10 


By DAVID RAUBER 
For The News-Letter 
Senior Marcello 
added another chapter 
to his storied Hopkins 
career, as he took home 
the 141 pound title at the 
NCAA East Regional 
Wrestling Championship 
at Gettysburg College last 
Saturday. Marcello’s first 
place finish clinched him 
his fourth straight NCAA 
championship appear- 
ance, making Marcello the 
first Blue Jay in history to 
accomplish the feat. 
Marcello, who has an 
overall record of 26-8 
on the season, started 
the regional off strong, 
dominating Washington 
& Lee’s Tyler Kaelin by 
a score of 17-3. Marcello 


Paul 


and focused to achieve suc- 
cess on the big stage. “For 
regionals you have to make 
sure you don't break under 
the pressure”, Bewak said. 
“Yes it's the NCAA quali- 
fier and yes it's a huge deal, 
but you can't let that make 
you so nervous that you 
shut down and not per- 
form what you're capable 
Co 

Taking this approach 
into his quarterfinal match, 
Bewak earned a convinc- 
ing victory over Erick Orel- 
lana of Centenary College, 
winning by a score of 11-4. 
However, Bewak’s semi- 
final match was a bit of a 
different story. Up against 
fifth-seeded Chris Donald- 
son of Ursinus, whom he 
had previously defeated by 
a score of 2-1 in the Centen- 


because taking third place 
was the only way I could 
keep my season going.” 
Needing two wins to se- 
cure a place in the NCAA 
Championships, Bewak 
quickly put the disappoint- 
ing loss behind him. In the 
consolation bracket semifi- 
nal match, Bewak wasted 
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SPORTS 


Marcello, Bewak on to NCAA finals 


no time, pinning Stevens’ | 


Anthony Geiger in just two 
minutes. Bewak then took 


down Hunter's Jaydon Rice | 


in the consolation final, 
winning 7-4 and securing 
his NCAA bid. 

Junior Ray Yagloski and 


freshman Kyle Spangler | 


both narrowly fell short 
of earning NCAA Cham- 
pionship bids, each plac- 


ing fourth place in the | 
133 pound and 184 pound | 


weight classes respectively. 


kept the momen- 


tum going, need- 
ing only 6:25 to 
pin Matt Spano of 
Gettysburg Col- 
lege. 

In the semi- 
finals, Marcello 
faced a more for- 
midable opponent 
in Dylan Thorsen 
from The College 
of New _ Jersey, 
who came into the 
regional ranked 
eighth in the coun- 
try. Marcello won 
the tough fought 
match by a score 
of three to one. In 
the final, Marcello 
battled third-seed- 
ed Dale Falva to 
a one to one tie, 
sending the match 
to overtime. In 
the first period of 
the sudden death 
overtime, Marcello 
scored a takedown on Fal- 
va, securing his first-place 
finish and championship 
birth. 

Like Marcello, sopho- 
more Paul Bewak entered 
the East Regional as a num- 
ber one seed, wrestling in 
the 125 pound weight class. 
Bewak, who has a record of 
34-4 on the season, has had 
a dominant year, earning 
him the honor of Centen- 
nial Conference Wrestler 
of the Year. 

Going into the Regional, 
Bewak acknowledged the 
importance of staying clam 


} 


Junior Henry Stau- 
the regional, earn- 


the tournament. 
Both 


enter the NCAA 
Championships 


season experience 


tions. While Mar- 
cello will attempt 


kins career 


Hopkins wrestler 
in history to win an 
individual regional 
title) Bewak will 


nial Conference champion- 
ship, Bewak lost to Donald- 
son by an overtime score of 
8-4. This placed the Cen- 
tennial Conference Wres- 
tler of the Year in a two 
match, must win battle for 
third place, with a NCAA 
Championship bid on the 
line. Bewak recognized he 
let that match slip away. 

“I got lazy in my semi's 
match and I paid for it. My 
opponent wanted it more 
and he ended up on top”, 
Bewak said. “I knew I had 
no choice but to forget it 
ever happened and refocus 


FILE PHOTO 
Hopkins Wrestling will send two players to NCAA finals. 


wak will be com- 
peting individually, both 
wrestlers believe that 
they can benefit from each 
other's advice and encour- 
agement going into the 
NCAAs. ; 
“T expect both Paul Mar- 
cello and I to finish high on 


the podium out in Iowa,” | 


Bewak says. “We know 


how to push each other to | 
the limits and get things | 


done. It's going to be a great 
trip.” 

The NCAA Division III 
Wrestling Championships 
will be held in Grand Rap- 
ids, lowa March 15-16. 


ber placed sixth at | 


ing three wins in | 
Staff Writer 
Marcello | 
and Bewak will | 


with lots of post- | 
and high expecta- | 
to finish his Hop- 
with | 
a NCAA Champi- | 


onship title after | 
becoming the first 


look to improve on | 


his _ seventh-place | 
finish at NCAA's 
last year. While 


Marcello and Be- | 
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By JASON PLUSH 


Coming off of their 
most impressive, dominat- 
ing and rewarding perfor- 
mances of the entire sea- 
son, the Hopkins men and 
women’s track teams trav- 
eled to the ECAC Champi- 
onships and the Columbia 
Last Chance Invitational at 
the New Balance Armory 
in New York to take on 
various opponents from 
over 40 colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Having claimed the 
Centennial Conference 
championships this past 
weekend, both teams 
were fired up heading 
into competition on Fri- 
day evening and looked 
to continue their domi- 
nating performances. 

The Armory hosted 
several Division I, II and 
III schools at the invi- 
tational as many teams 
sent competitors to try 
to qualify for the NCAA 
Championships in Naper- 
ville, Illinois on March 8 
and 9. Both teams had in- 
dividual competitors who 
set personal, school and 
national records through- 
out the weekend as they 
continued to perform ad- 
mirably and exceed ex- 
pectations. 

Getting the weekend 
started, junior Emily Sw- 


M. Fencing wins title at MACEA championship 


By ALEX PICANO 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
fencing team came out vic- 
torious at the Mid-Atlantic 
Collegiate Fencing Asso- 
ciation (MACFA) champi- 
onship this past Sunday in 


College Park, Md. 
Returning to the cham- 
pionship for the first 


time since 2009, the team 
claimed 96 wins and fin- 
ished first overall, winning 
the Richard F. Oles Three- 
Weapon Team Trophy. 
This is the 26th time the 
Blue Jays have grabbed 
the MACFA title. This 
Sunday, Hopkins also 


claimed the Epeé and Sa- 
bre titles, while they fin- 
ished third in the Foil. 


Men’s fencing claimed 96 wins at MACFA on Sunday. 


ao ee 


The three-weapon ti- 
tle is Hopkins’s first win 
since 2008 after not com- 
peting from 2010 to 2012. 

This is the 23rd time 
the Blue Jays won the 
Epee title, and the 25th 
time they won the Sabre 
title. 

In addition to the team 
competitions, the Blue 
Jays performed well in the 
single competitions. 

Freshman John Pet- 
rie won the Foil title and 
advanced to the semifi- 
nals after fencing team- 
mate Glenn Balbus, also a 
freshman. 

Petrie is the first Hop- 
kins fencer to win the 
MACFA Foil title since 
2003, and the first fresh- 
man to win a MACEFA title 

since 2001. 

When 
alas. ke end 
about how 
the team 
prepared 
for the 
MACFA 
champi- 
onship, 
Balbus 
‘mentioned 
the team’s 
prepara- 
tion. 

AMO) ES g 
coach 
stressed 
the impor- 
tance of 
consisten- 
cy,” Balbus 
said. “We 
practiced 
four days 
FILEPHOTO a_ week, 
combined 


with additional private 
lessons to better our tech- 
niques. It’s a big commit- 
ment, but it’s something 
that the entire team really 
enjoys doing.” 

Freshman Brent Schot- 
tenfeld also advanced 
of out pool play, but was 
knocked out in the first 
round of finals. When 
asked about the overall 
competition, 

“Winning the champi- 
onships was the collective 
effort of all the squads 
and we were all confident 
in our abilities to win,” 
Schottenfeld said. 

In the Sabre, freshman 
Josiah Yiu also advanced 
to the finals but was 
knocked out in the first 
round. 

When asked about win- 
ning as a team, Yiu said, 
“Winning MACFAs was 
an extremely satisfying 
experience, particularly 
winning the Sabre Team 
Championship, which we 
haven't won since 1998.” 

Sophomore Aravind 
Menon, who got knocked 
out at the same time as 
Yiu, spoke about how it 
felt to return to the MAC- 
FAs. 

“It had been four years 
since we were in this con- 
ference and we wanted to 
come back and show ev- 
eryone that we could still 
be serious competition,” 
Menon said. 

He continued to dis- 
close how the team 
prepared for the cham- 
pionships. “From the be- 
ginning of the season, 
everyone put all they had 


into practice and with 
the help of our captain 
Nik Barbera leading us, 
our spirit was so high, 
and skill so sharp no one 
could stop us. But obvi- 
ously there is still much 
room for improvement.” 

Their captain, senior 
Nik Barbera, who won 
four titles in the Sabre, 
was able to lead the team 
to the win. 

When asked about his 
experience, Barbera said, 
“Being captain, especially 
after this weekend, has 
been an amazing expe- 
rience. I could not have 
asked for a better group 
of guys to compete with, 
and each and every fencer 
that was there on Sunday 
helped bring about what 
we did.” 

Barbera recognized the 
high stakes of the competi- 
tion. 

“The stakes were high. 
We had already won the 
title over 27 times previ- 
ously, and had a reputa- 
tion to live up to,” he said. 
“We hadn't been in the 
conference for the major- 
ity of my college career, 
and this year was the first 
time that we were eligible 
to compete in the cham- 
pionships in a while. You 
can imagine the expec- 
tations that were put on 
us by our coach and the 
alumni. In regards to our 
victory, all I have to say is: 
MACFAs, we're back.” 

Hopkins has _ their 
next match up on Satur- 
day, March 9 at the 2013 
NCAA Fencing Regional 
at Lafayette College. , 


enson turned out very im- 
pressive performances at 
the ECAC Championship 
on Friday evening. She 
competed in both the shot 
put event and the pen- 
tathlon race. She came in 
fifth overall in the entire 
tournament for the shot 
put event with a throw of 
12.84 meters. 

However, the even 
more impressive feat came 
during the pentathlon as 
she demolished a previ- 
ous Hopkins record in 
the 60-meter hurdles race 
with an incredible time of 
9.31 seconds. 

Her performances on 
Friday evening continued 
a very hot streak for Sw- 
enson as she was named 
Outstanding Field Per- 
former last weekend in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championships after 
Hopkins defeated every 
Opponent by an astound- 
ing amount. Swenson is 
one of many from the 
women’s team who is be- 
ing considered to head to 
Napersvillé forthe Na” 
tional Championships. 

The highlight reels con- 
tinued to grow on Satur- 
day during the Columbia 
Last Chance Invitational 
as both teams had strong 
individual performances. 
Senior James Frick pro- 
vided the show to begin 
the meet on Saturday as 
he broke the Hopkins 
track program record in 
the mile run, finishing 
with a time of 4:17.11. The 
time goes down in Hop- 
kins history as the fastest 
mile time in a competi- 
tion, over two seconds 
faster than the previous 
program record that was 
set by Brandon Hahn in 
2011. 

Frick performed _ tre- 
mendously throughout the 
run, looking determined 
and overcoming some very 
stiff competition to finish 
strong. 

“Setting the record in 
the last indoor meet of 
my career was extremely 
fun,” commented Frick. 
“But it mostly gets me 
excited for the future of 
the team. The team has 
improved by leaps and 
bounds over the last few 
years and I eagerly await 
next year’s performances. 
It’s an honor to be on this 
team and a part of this 
team at this moment in 
history. And the future 
looks even brighter.” 

Fellow teammate ju- 
nior Andrew Carey 
continued the streak of 
record-breaking _ perfor- 
mances as he set a season 
record in the 800-meter 
run turning in a time of 
1:55.63. 

The boys were able to 
use the energy and en- 
thusiasm they displayed 
last weekend in the con- 
ference championships to 
compete well throughout 
the weekend. Coming off 
their first ever Centennial 
Conference — champion- 
ship victory, the Blue Jays 
showed no signs of slow- 
ing down as they contin- 
ued to roll throughout the 
races and events. 

However, the weekend 
was far from over. Four 
Lady Jays packed into a car 
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FILE PHOTO 
Men's and Women’s track teams traveled to the ECAC Championships and the CLC! in NY this past weekend. 


Track teams set personal records 


on Saturday and travelled 
up the highway to Med- 
ford, Massachusetts to face 
off against Tufts and vari- 
ous other schools in the 
Tufts Last Chance Meet. 

The Lady Jays hit the 
track in full force and had 
one of their greatest perfor- 
mances of the season. 

To be exact, the four of 
them combined to set a na- 
tional record that now cur- 
rently stands at fifth overall 
in the entire nation in the 
distance medley relay event. 

The women’s distance 
medley relay team consist- 
ing of senior Annie Mona- 
gle, freshman Hannah 
Oneda, freshman Megan 
McDonald and sophomore 
Ingrid Johnson crushed the 
previous Centennial Con- 
ference record in the dis- 
tance medley relay event. 
Monagle ran the 1200-me- 
ter stretch of the race, fin- 
ishing with a time of 3:30. 
McDonald took down the 
400-meter stretch in just 60 
seconds, while Johnson ran 
a 2:16 800-meter race. 


Finally, Oneda capped 


off an unbelievable per- 
formance by finishing the 
1600-meter race with a 
time of 4:57. The group of 
girls performed extremely 
well, overcoming their 
tiredness to clock not only 
a conference record but 
also a time that now cur- 
rently ranks fifth in the 
entire nation for the dis- 
tance medley relay event. 
The four girls are all fa- 
vorites to qualify for the 
National Championships 
next weekend in Napers- 
ville. 

Overall, The Blue Jays 
should have some athletes 
from both the men’s and 
women’s programs travel- 
ling and competing in the 
NCAA National Champi- 
onships next weekend. 

“The women’s DMR 
team will most definitely 
be going to nationals, 
with Hannah and Annie 
also qualifying for indi- 
vidual events,” said Frick. 
“The past two weeks have 
been some of the greatest 
during my track career. | 
couldn’t think of a better 
way to end my career than 
with a Centennial Confer- 
ence victory followed by a 
school record in the mile. 
In ways, it felt like the end 
of a cliché sports film. I’m 
excited to see our program 
continue to grow and 
strive for more in future 
years, for more champion- 
ships and national quali- 
fiers.” 

Full results of qualifiers 
will be determined later in 
the week and eventually 
posted when final deci- 
sions are made. 

Using the momentum 
from winning the confer- 
ence championship, both 
teams performed very 
well, using this weekend 
as a final tune up for all of 
those traveling to Illinois 
this upcoming weekend. 

As the results are wait- 
ing to be posted, both 
teams will savor and cel- 
ebrate the hardships they 
have overcome. The chai- 
lenges they conquered 
this past weekend al- 
lowed the Blue Jays to 
exceed expectations and 
stun competitors. 
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Senior Jared Frydman threw three dominant innings in first career start. 


Baseball squad races 
oul to undeleated start 


By JEFF SCHILL 
Staff Writer 


After a long offseason, 
the Hopkins baseball team 
Was eager to get back into 
action and step onto the 
field for their first game. 
The Blue Jays looked solid 
in the season opener and 
ultimately came away with 
the victory against Messiah 
this past Friday. 

Junior, right-handed 
pitcher Tyler Goldstein 
earned the opening day 
start for the Blue Jays and 
threw three controlled in- 
nings to pick up his first 
win of the season. Gold- 
stein’s innings limit was 
pre-planned, as was the 
case for the subsequent 
starting pitchers in the first 
few games of the season. 

Goldstein was excited 
to get back on the mound 
following last year’s tough 
loss in the Centennial Con- 
ference tournament. 

“I was happy to get out 
there again after how last 
year ended and it was nice 
to-get a win against a pretty 
good regional team.” 

Messiah was able to get 
on the board first by man- 
ufacturing a run through 
a double steal. The Blue 
Jays came right back in 
the bottom of the second 
when senior Jeff Lynch 
ripped a double down the 
left field line and scored 
on the following play. 

The bats came alive 
for the Blue Jays in the 
third inning as the squad 
tacked on five runs and 
gave themselves a nice 
lead heading into the lat- 
er innings. Seniors Chris 
Vonderschmidt and Adam 
Weiner got things started 
with a couple of singles to 
start the innings. Fellow 
teammate Chris Wilhelm 
roped a single to bring 
home Vonderschmidt 
and gave the Blue Jays 
the lead. Lynch and se- 
nior Kyle Neverman fol- 
lowed suit with two more 
singles. Junior Mike Den- 
linger launched a single 
into deep right center and 
plated two’ runs for the 
Jays. 

The Blue Jays went into 
the fourth up five runs 
and provided a cushion for 
freshman Carter Burns’ de- 
but outing on the hill. Fol- 
lowing Burns, fellow fresh- 
man Colin Friedman made 
his debut for the Blue Jays 
and pitched three strong 
innings. Both freshmen 
threw well in their colle- 
giate debuts and will each 
play a key role for the pitch- 
ing staff moving forward. 

Messiah tacked on two 
more runs and the Blue 
Jays notched another to 
reach a final score of 7-3. 
Senior catcher Ryan Zak- 
szeski and Lynch each tal- 
lied three hits in the game 
while junior Mike Den- 
linger went 2-3 with two 
RBIs. 

The Blue Jays returned 
to the diamond on Sunday 
against Oneonta St. for a 
double header. The weather 
was freezing and blustery 
but faled to halt the Blue 

Jays’ route to sweeping both 
games. ; 

Senior Jared Frydman 
was on the mound for the 
Blue Jays in the first game 
and looked strong in his 
first career start. Frydman 
went three innings, struck 


out three batters and yield- 
ed just one hit. 

“Tt was great to get the 
first start under my belt,” 
said the Oyster Bay native. 
“I was happy to put my 
team in a position to win 
the game.” 

The bats were quiet for 
the Jays in the early in- 
nings, posting only one 
hit through the first five 
innings, but were able to 
string some hits together 
in the sixth. The Blue Jays 
had five hits in the sixth; 
including a double from 
sophomore transfer Colin 
McCarthy. Denlinger and 
freshman Kyle Metzger 
each recorded a RBI in the 
inning. 

After a series of un- 
earned runs, the Blue Jays 
were down 8-6 heading 
into the bottom half of the 
inning and time was run- 
ning out to manufacture 
some runs. With two outs 
and two runners on base, 
McCarthy came to the plate 
in his first big situation in a 
Blue Jay uniform. McCar- 
thy laced a single up the 
middle to drive in two runs 
and tie the,game at eight. 

Junior Ed Bryner held 
Oneonta St. to a scoreless 
top of the ninth and put the 
Jays in good position going 
into the bottom half of the 
inning. 

With one out in the 
ninth, junior Jon Hettleman 
got things started with a 
single up the middle. Het- 
tleman advanced to second 
on a wild pitch and then 


senior Matt Ricci came into | 


pinch run for him. _ 

Freshman Kyle Metzger 
stepped to the plate with a 
runner on second and one 
out in the ninth. Metzger 
laced a single down the left 
field line and Ricci came 
around to score. Metzger’s 
walk-off hit gave the Blue 
Jays the victory in the ninth 
and took the first game 
from Oneonta St. 

In the second game, 
sophomore Jake Enterlin 
got to start for his first col- 
legiate appearance. Enter- 
lin pitched three strong 
innings and shut the Red 
Dragons down and held 
them scoreless. 

The Blue Jays got on the 
board with an RBI from 
Weiner. Weiner was later 
brought home by freshman 
Raul Shah, who recorded 
his first career RBI. 

The Blue Jays tacked on 
two more runs with Wein- 
er’s two RBI single in the 
fifth. 

Following Enterlin, fel- 
low classmate Thomas Sol- 
omon made his collegiate 
debut and threw three 
scoreless innings. 

Due to darkness, the 
umpires called the game 
after six innings and the 
Blue Jays took the second 
game 4-0. 

The Blue Jays are off to 
a 3-0 start and will look to 
carry this momentum going 
forward in their remaining 
games before the Florida 
spring training trip. 

“It was really good to get 
out to a good start offensive- 
ly for our young pitchers so 
they could have confidence 
on the mound" added senior 
first baseman Jeff Lynch. 
"Those same pitchers came 
out and pitched great, which 
is what we will need to ful- 
fill our goal of returning to 
the college World Series.” 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


STEPHANIE RETTIG- WOMEN'S TENNIS 


By RIAN DAWSON 


Editor-in-Chief 


In a blazing come- 
from-behind victory, the 
Hopkins women’s tennis 
team beat out the Carn- 
egie Mellon Tartans to 
take home the Intercolle- 
giate Tennis Association 
(ITA) Division III Nation- 
al Team Indoor Champi- 
onship Sunday in Green- 
castle, Ind. In its previous 
two trips to the champi- 
onship, the team was far 
from taking home hard- 
ware, finishing no high- 
er than seventh in both 
outings. After this win, 
however, the Lady Jays 
are now ranked number 
one by ITA, a monstrous 
leap from their 11th place 
ranking earlier this week, 
and remain an undefeat- 
ed 3-0 on the season. 

Down 4-2 as the tour- 
nament neared a close, 
Hopkins needed to win 
their final three matches 
to beat Carnegie Mellon. 
After her two teammates 
won their matches, and 
tied at 4-4, it fell to soph- 
omore Stephanie Rettig 
to win it for the Jays. Ina 
heroic performance, Ret- 
ting took her match in 
two sets, scoring 6-2 in 
the first and cinching vic- 
tory 6-3 in the second. 

Retting took a mo- 
ment to catch up with 
The News-Letter to talk 


about the win and 
her outlook moving 
forward this season. 


The News-Letter (N-L): 
Congrats on your win! 
Can you talk to me about 
your preparation before 
the championship and 
how you think it was dif- 
ferent from last year? 

Stephanie Rettig (SR): 
We had the same mindset 
going into all the matches 


we played this tournament. 
We just took it one match at 
a time. We were down 2-1 
after doubles, which means 
we had to win four of the 
six singles matches. And 
we lost our number one and 
number two singles match. 
And then the last three that 
we played we won, so it was 
pretty cool. There was a lot 
of pressure on the last three, 
especially for 
me because 


I] knew we 
were win- 
ning those 
other two 


before I went 
on. Once they 
finished, I 
was up in my 
match. I was 
already up a 
set but I was 


have cinched the win for 
the team, and a very histor- 
ic win considering it’s your 
first and the fact that you 
guys: improved so much 
over the past year? 

SR: It felt really good. 
After, we went to Steak n’ 
Shake and all got milk- 
shakes. It was really fun. 
We all just celebrated af- 
ter. After I won the last 
point every- 
one came on 
the court and 
we all start- 
ed jumping 
around. 


N-L: With 
this win in 
your pocket, 
how are you 
expecting 
the rest of the 


still pretty season to go? 
nervous be- STEPHANIE RETTIG SR: Actu- 
cause I knew Rettigclinched the title forthe Jays. ally, | we're 
it was the de- now ranked 
ciding factor. number one 


N-L: How do you think 
the team played in Indi- 
ana? 

SR: I think we all played 
really well. Everyone won 
a lot of matches. 


N-L: Can you tell me 
more about your final 
match? I hear it was quite 
harrowing! 

SR: I think I played bet- 
ter in the first set because I 
wasn’t as nervous and the 
focus wasn’t all on me. The 
second set I got really ner- 
vous but I was still able to 
pull it out after the other 
two matches were done. 
Everyone was cheering after 
every single point. All the 
focus was on that because 
it was four. all in matches 
so whoever won that match 
would win the champion- 
ship for their team. 


N-L: What does it feel to 


on the ITA website after 
we were originally ranked 
eleven. After this win we’re 
now ranked number one. I 
think we have a lot of con- 
fidence and it puts us in a 
really good position for the 
rest of the season because 
this is only the beginning 
of the season. 


N-L: And what about 
personal goals? Do you 
have any benchmarks 
you're setting for yourself? 

SR: Not really. I just like 
to have a lot of fun with the 
team and it’s really good 
bonding experience. We're 
traveling for spring break to 
Texas and to Atlanta to play 
Emory. It should be a lot of 
fun. We’re all going to train 
hard and have a Jot of fun. 


N-L: What about the 
team as a whole? 

SR: We're all pretty close 
and because we all room 


with our doubles part- 
ners during the tourna- 
ment I think that helps 
us for doubles—we get 
more comfortable with 
our partner. We do every- 
thing together as a team, 
we travel, we eat together. 


N-L: How do you feel 
travelling to San Anto- 
nio in a couple weeks? 
It’s your fourth match of 
six straight against teams 
ranked in the top 15 by 
the ITA. 

SR: Actually, Trinity 
was in this tournament 
we just played and they 
lost to two teams that we 
beat because they came in 
fourth. I think we should 
feel pretty confident about 
that but we can’t take it 
for granted. We can’t just 
expect to win. We have 
to put all our effort into 
it like we did in all the 
matches in Indiana. 


N-L: Finally, do you 
have any special rituals? 

SR: I like to listen to 
music before I play. I 
have a workout playlist, 
but some of the songs 
are good before a match. 
I listen to a lot of music 
right before I played the 
last match because at one 
point in time it just wasn’t 
good for me to watch be- 
cause our number one 
was a split sets and it 
was really close and we 
knew that if she lost we 
would have to win the 
rest of matches in order 
to win. And she barely 
lost. My teammates were 
like, ‘Steph, you probably 
shouldn't watch anymore. 
Just go sit in the cor- 
ner and listen to music.’ 
And I did that. I think 
that helped me mentally 
for the first set because I 
came out really strong in 
general in the match. 


W. Lax upsets number seven Loyola, [I-68 


By BRAD FOULKE 
For The News-Letter 


Thanks in part to a 
strong second half, the 
number 17 Hopkins wom- 
en's lacrosse team edged 
number 7 Loyola 11-8 last 
Wednesday night at Ridley 
Athletic Complex. The Blue 
Jays improved to 4-0 on the 
season with the win, while 
Loyola fell to 1-2. 

Last Wednesday’s win 
marks the first victory for 
Hopkins against Loyola 
in the programs history. 
Likewise, this victory 
marked Coach Jane Tuck- 
er and assistant coach 
Tara Singleton’s first vic- 


‘tory against their alma 


maters. 

Sophomore Jen Cook, 
who has 10 goals to her 
credit this season, ex- 
pressed her enthusiasm 
for the win when she said, 
“This win was huge for 
us. Getting a win against 
such a highly ranked team 
really helps with the con- 
fidence of our team, espe- 
cially with how well we've 
been playing up to this 
point.” 

Senior goalie and co- 
captain Cosette Larash 
also added, “The win 
against Loyola meant so 
much to our team and to 


our coaching staff. All of » 


our dedication and hard 
work in the fall, winter, 
and preseason paid off 
and this win shows we 
can play with the ‘big 
dogs.’ Beating the number 
seven team definitely was 
huge for our team’s confi- 
dence but it is still early 
in the season and we are 
back at it at practice this 
week in preparation for 
Northwestern.” 

Coming out of half-time 
trailing 5-4 following a 
back-and-forth first half, 
the Blue Jays scored five 
unanswered goals to take 
a 9-5 lead. Junior Sammy 
Cermack started the run 
going with her one and 
only goal of the night just 


1:27 into the half, extend- 
ing her goal streak to 16 
games. 

Hopkins then converted 
four straight free position 
goals, with freshman Dene’ 
DiMartino scoring a pair 
of goals, to push to a four- 
goal advantage with 16:06 
to play. Taryn VanThof 
ended the Hopkins' run at 
13:53 to make it a 9-6 game, 
ending a 17 minute score- 
less drought for Loyola. 

Following that goal se- 
nior Katie Duffey answered 
for the Blue Jays to push the 
lead back to four. Sydney 
Thomas pulled the Hounds 
back within three at 6:42 
when her defender slipped 
on the turf and she went 
one on one with senior Co- 
sette Larash for the score. 

Just 80 seconds later, 
Cook took a pass from 
freshman Jenna _ Reifler 
and scored from the left 
alley and scored her sec- 
ond of the night to make 
it 11-7 Hopkins. Marlee 
Paton would 
close out the 
scoring with 
a free position 
goal with 1:29 
to play. 

In the 
first half, the 
Greyhounds 
scored just 
6:33 into the 
contest.  Ju- 
nior Taylor 
D'Amore 
answered 
for the Blue 
Jays nearly 
five minutes 
later = when 
she dodged | 
from behind 
the cage and 
scored inside 
the right post. 
The goal ex- 
tended her 
point streak 
to 25 straight 
games. 

Hannah 
Schmitt then 
wrapped = a 
pair of goals 


around a free position 
goal by DiMartino and 
Loyola led 3-2 with 7:28 to 
go in the half. Following 
this score Cook came back 
with a goal at 5:04 to tie the 
game once again. 

However, 30 seconds lat- 
er, VanThof converted a free 
position shot to put Loyola 
up 4-3. Cermack then con- 
nected with D'Amore less 
than a minute later to make 
it a-4-4 game. Loyola then 
scored on an_ unassisted 
goal with 58.9 seconds to 
play to close out the half. 

The main factor in Hop- 
kins strong second half 
was draw controls. After 
losing the draw control 
battle in the first half, 8-2, 
freshman Erica Matz came 
in to take the draws. She 
took every draw in the sec- 
ond half and Hopkins won 
the battle in the circle, 9-2, 
with Matz controlling four. 

Cosette Larash was ex- 
tremely happy with the 
play of Matz and the team 


as a whole in the second 
half. 

“Lacrosse is all about 
possession. Our coaches 
put in Erica Matz, one of 
our freshmen, to take the 
draw. She played out of 
her mind in the Loyola 
game getting the draw 
controls which — started 
our offense and resulted 
in goals,” Cosette stated. 
“Getting up a couple goals 
and getting draw controls 
put the momentum on our 
side and we just kept go- 
ing until the game ended.” 

D'Amore and DiMarti- 
no each collected hat tricks 
while Cook and Cermack 
also finished with three 
points apiece. Cosette fin- 
ished with seven saves, 
five coming in the first half. 

Hopkins plays again 
on Saturday, March 9 as 
the Blue Jays open Ameri- 
can Lacrosse Conference 
play against fifth-ranked 
Northwestern on Home- 
wood Field at noon. 


not FILE PHOTO 
The No. 17 Lady Jays defeated a favored No. 7 Loyola team at the Ridley Athletic Complex. 
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SPORTS 


Dip You 


KNow? 


The Hopkins Baseball team 
played a double header against 
Oneota State in weather that 

fell bellow 30 degrees. The 
Blue Jays won the first contest 


9-8 and the second, 4-0. 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


Baseball vs. Rutgers-Newark, 2:30 PM 
Men’s Lacrosse vs. UMBC, 5:00 PM 


SATURDAY 


Women’s Lacrosse vs. Northwestern, 


12:00 PM 


M. Lax loses to Tigers, 
rebound vs. MSM 


By FRANK SCHIFF 
Sports Editor 


A few months ago, when 
the Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
coaches received the 2013 
schedule, they identified 
last Friday’s contest against 
No. 14 Princeton as their 
first real test of the season, 
“a measuring stick” game, 
so to speak. 

After being outplayed on 
the offensive and defensive 
sides of the ball ina 11-8 loss, 
in front of an announced 
crowd of 2,352 anxious fans, 
No. 5 Hopkins lacrosse (3-1) 
now faces adversity for the 
first time in the 2013 season. 

“We thought this was go- 
ing to be a good measuring 
stick for us,” senior defense- 
man and co-captain Tucker 
Durkin said. “We're going 
to see from the film what 
exactly we need to work 
on. It’s a long season. We're 
not going to hang our heads 
right now. We've got anoth- 
er big one on Tuesday that 
we're looking forward to. 
More than anything, I’m just 
going to remember this feel- 
ing and just kind of use it as 
motivation going forward.” 

After dominating the 
shot clock during the first 
quarter of the game, 17- 
5, the frustrated Blue Jays 
found themselves tied 3-3. 
However, the game was 
definitively decided in the 


turnovers. Princeton took 
advantage, scoring three 
goals and allowing one in 
the final quarter to win 11-8. 

“We were getting anx- 
ious,’ Brandon Benn said 
when detailing the final 
quarter. "We saw the score. 
We were only down by 
two with 9 minutes left and 
then they got one with 8. 
We seemed to get tight. We 
were just playing out the 
score too much, not realiz- 
ing how much time we had. 
We just played tight, and it 
didn't work to our advan- 
tage.” 

Benn, the leading scorer 
for the Jays, committed a 
key turnover late in the 
game as he dropped a pass 
from Lee Coppersmith 
inside the box. Princeton 
scooped up the ground 
ball and drove down the 
middle of the field. Prince- 
ton midfielder Chris White 
gathered a pass from defen- 
seman Derick Raabe and 
bounced a shot in from 12 
yards out with 5:40 remain- 
ing, all but sealing the game 
for the Tigers. 

Fortunately for Hopkins, 

. the team has a relatively 
easy schedule before fac- 
ing No. 19 Syracuse in three 
weeks. 

“Quite frankly, we need 
to get back on the horse,” 
head coach Dave Pietramala 
said. “We need to put this 
feeling away. I think we're 
all disappointed. Who's 
happy when you lose? None 
of us are. So it’s the disap- 
pointment and what you 
are as a man, you figure out 


through your disappoint- 
ments. We'll handle it the 
right way.” 

Just four days later, 
Hopkins got the chance to 
distance themselves from 
the disappointment of the 
Princeton game — and they 
did just that — crushing 
Mount St. Mary’s 19-9 and 
improving their record to 
4-1. 

Sophomore — attackman 
Wells Stanwick put up ca- 
reer highs of five goals and 
four assists en-route to a 
team effort that witnessed 
13 second-half goals. 

Hopkins backup goalie, 
redshirt sophomore Eric 
Schneider, made his first 
career start in goal and 
made four saves against the 
Mountaineers. Starting se- 
nior goaltender Pierce Bas- 
set was suspended for the 
game after violating an un- 
specified team rule. 

On Tuesday there was 
never a doubt about the 
outcome of the game — the 
Mountaineers were notice- 
ably outmatched against a 
far more athletic Hopkins 
squad. 

Nonetheless, real drama 
unfolded in the post-game 
press conference. Coach 
Pietramala shockingly an- 
nounced an open competi- 
tion to take place between 
the two goaltenders, Sch- 
neider and Basset, to see 
which goaltender would 


neider has been the starter | 


in goal since taking over for 
Mike Gvozden on March 27, 
2010. 

“There is an open com- 
petition,” ‘Pietramala said. 
“Nothing happens because 
of one game. A guy doesn’t 
earn a_ starting position 
because of one game and 
a guy doesn’t lose a start- 
ing position because of one 
game. It’s something that’s 
over practice and over time 
and Eric’s been doing a very 
good job in practice. Obvi- 
ously, we have the utmost 
confidence in Pierce. I think 
at this point, it’s in our best 
interest that we need to cre- 
ate a little more competition. 
I think we've gotten a little 
comfortable there, 
think this will help us moy- 
ing forward.” 

Basset has impressive 
numbers throughout his 
Hopkins career, posting a 
761 goals-against average 
and a .594 save percentage 
in 2013. Before this Tuesday, 
he had made 27 consecutive 
starts. 

“Pierce has been a starter, 
and Pierce has been a won- 
derful player for us,” Pietra- 
mala said. “Make no mis- 
take, I don’t feel like we’ve 
lost any confidence in him. I 
think Eric has done a good 
job in practice, and_ you've 
got to always look to im- 
prove your team, whatever 
way that may be. I think 
right now, we've been in- 
consistent in the goal, and I 
think we've got to challenge 
our personnel there to be 
better each and every day.” 


COURTESY OF NATHAN MCDONALD - 


Hopkins fell to Princeton 11-6 in the team’s first real test of the season. 


and. I | 


Baseball battles cold, begins season 3-0 


& 


COURTESY OF HOPKINS SPORTS 


After a long week filled with rain delays and cancellations the Hopkins baseball team took the f 
field Friday afternoon for their season opener. The Blue Jays knocked off strong regional oppo- 
nent Messiah College before sweeping Oneota St. in an exciting doubleheader on Sunday. 


Track and Field: 
Readies for nationals 


Several 


as A oe = 


along the way. 


Hopkins 
ners and throwers traveled 
across the Northeast to chal- 
lenge some top competition, 
setting several records and 
dominating the opposition 
Page B10 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Stephanie Retting 


Stephanie Retting of the 
women’s tennis team 
down with The News-Letter 
to discuss her memorable 
championship 
and upcoming matches. 


sits lacrosse 


weekend 


rivals. 


The Hopkins women’s 
team 
down the road to take 
on top ranked opponent 
Loyola University in a piv- 
otal matchup between the 


W. Lacrosse: 
Upsets Loyola 


traveled 


i 
S 
i 
D 
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W. Tennis claims ITA Indoor Championship 


By MEGAN DITROLIO 
For The News- Letter 


“If there is one way 
to describe the Hopkins 
women’s tennis team, it 
would be this: a group of 
determined, hard working 
girls,” sophomore Elaine 
Baik said. 

The Lady Jays proved 
their determination this 
past weekend at the Inter- 
collegiate Tennis Associa- 
tion Indoor Tournament. 

The team claimed the 


| elusive title of ITA Division 


III 2013 National Women’s 
Team Indoor Champion- 
ship at DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, the 
squad's first ever. .Hop- 
kins entered the national 
tournament ranked 11th 
but managed to overcome 
Carnegie Mellon 5-4 in 
the last match for the win. 
Amherst College took sec- 
ond while Williams placed 
third. Hopkins is now 
ranked number one in the 
nation. 

The ITA tournament, 
consisting of eight schools, 
challenges teams to win at 
least five out of nine match- 
es played to advance to the 
next round. Each round 
consists of three doubles 
matches followed by six 
singles matches. The dou- 
ble matches are an eight 
game pro-set while the 
single matches are best two 
out of three. Each Hopkins 
player played both singles 
and doubles. 

During the first round 
of play, Hopkins defeated 


_ the 10th seeded team, De- 


Pauw (6-3), to advance to 
the semis. The Jays pow- 


ered through this round 


to pull off not one but two 
huge upsets. Both the third 
ranked team and the num- 
ber one seed, University 
of Chicago (6-3), fell under 
Hopkins’ racquets. Their 
inspiring performance sent 
the Jays to the final to face 


‘5th ranked Carnegie Mel- 


lon. 
Last year, Carnegie Mel- 
lon fell short as runners up, 


while Hopkins placed sev- 
enth in the tournament. 

Chelsea Motie and Bryn 
Raschke of Carnegie Mel- 
lon took the lead early, win- 
ning 8-2 in second doubles 
against junior Abby Clark 
and sophomore Shannon 
Herndon, Hopkins. The 
Mellon twosome finished 
the weekend 3-0 in doubles 
play. However Hopkins 
pair sophomore Stephanie 
Rettig and freshman Syd- 
ney Lehamn answered by 
routing Abby Hamstra and 
Brooke Tsu 8-3. 

Tartans’ first doubles 
pair Katie Cecil and An- 
gela Pratt topped Hopkins' 
top duo, junior Hailey Ho- 
gan and sophomore Elaine 
Baik. Many other games 
went into deuce, but Carn- 
egie Mellon managed to 
come out of doubles with a 
2-1 lead, as Hopkins faced a 
doubles deficit. 

The Tartans started 
out strong in the singles 
matches. While Motie 
continued to demonstrate 
strong play in her match, 
Herndon earned the Blue 
Jays points with a defeat 
over Elizabeth Martin (6-1, 
6-0). Tartan Cecil also had 
a strong showing against 
Blue Jay Hogan, winning 
the first set in 6-2. How- 
ever, Hogan forced Cecil 
into three breaks of serve, 
beating Hogan in the sec- 
ond set. Cecil triumphed in 
the third deciding set, 6-3, 
giving the Tartans a 4-2 
lead with three matches to 
go. Hopkins would need 
victories in the next three 
matches to win the title. 

Feisty freshman  Le- 
hamn_ battled 
the Jays alive with a 6-3, 
6-2 win over Pratt after a 
match of sweeping serves 
and intense play. Clark 
added to Lehamn's victory 
with her own over Carne- 
gie Mellon's Tsu. Clark beat 
Tsu 6-4 the first set, but Tsu 
broke for a 4-2 win in the 
second. Clark won 6-2 in 
the third and final set to 
tie everything up and force 
the final deciding match. 


to keep: 


COURTESY OF WWWITATENNIS.COM 
Sophomore Stephanie Rettig secured the ITA title for the Lady Blue Jays. 


With both teams holding 
their breath on the sidelines, 
Rettig faced off against 
freshman Abbey Hamstra 
in the victory match. Rid- 
ing the surge of Hopkins 
momentum, Rettig made 
quick work of Hamstra in 
the first set, 6-2. The second. 
set decided the win, as Ret- 
tig delivered a 6-3 victory, 
securing the title. 

Though the girls were 
more than happy with 
their win, they had noth- 
ing but kind words for 
their competitors. 

“Carnegie Mellon 
played a wonderful match, 
and they gave us a great 
battle, so I would like to 
congratulate them for their 
performance,” Baik said. 

Despite their low seed, 
the squad never gave up 
hope. 

“The team’s overall per- 
formance this weekend 
was, to say the least, spec- 
tacular. Coming into the 
tournament, we didn’t ex- 
pect anything so we played 
our hardest with nothing to 
lose.” Baik said. “We want- 


ed to do much better than 
last year and we knew we 
had the ability to do so.” 
Baik credits the win to 
her team's overwhelming 
spirit and collectivity. 

“...No matter what hap- 
pens, win or lose, it’s about 
the team. Till the last point, 
no one ever gives up and 
[everyone] fights so hard 
through the tough battles,” 
Baik said. “...We all work 
together to do well and no 
matter what the end result 
is, we support and push 
each other to succeed.” 

Senior Andrea Berlin- 
hof also commented on her 
team's play and teamwork 
in general. 

“Each of the girls that 
played this weekend bat- 
tled hard for every match,” 
Berlinhof said. “Different 
people won each day, but 
somehow everyone came 
up big for our team and 
won at the right times.” 

The Blue Jays will com- 
pete again on May 20th 
in San Antonio, Texas to 
play Trinity, ranked 15th — 
nationally. 


